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Get into 

America’s favorite 
lightweight fahric: 


Viracle! 

First choice in tropical suits ever since 
Hart Schaffner & Marx made the first one 
almost twenty years ago, Viracle stays 
first because it's designed for seasons 
ahead. 

HS&M projects Viracle into the new 
decade with Astra advanced styling by 
the International Design Guild. New pro- 
files. trimly tall and flatteringly con- 
toured— the shape of the 'yO's in soft 
spring colors and spring-fresh patterns. 

America's favorite lightweight fabric— 
a blend of Dacron" polyester and wool- 
holds a press but rejects a wrinkle. The 
look you buy is the look you keep. Because 
HS&M tailors Viracle with the most ex- 
perienced hands in the business. 


Schaffner 

&Marx 

36 s. Franklin St . Chicago, III. 60606 




Ever since Mustang came out 5 
years ago it's led the pack. It's 
America's best-selling sporty car. 
Read the facts that favor Ford, 


FACT : Mustang gives you 
more because it's won more. 


Survival of the fittest: 


Specially modified Mustangs hold 
more Trans- Am trophies than any- 
one, Plus 295 speed/endurance 
records. And what we learn from 
competition means improved sus- 
pensions and carburetion and new 
engines like the 351 CID 4V V-S, 


FACT : Mustang's variety puts 
other sporty cars to shame. 



FACT: Mustang's equipped with 
luxurious standards. 


All Mustangs have highback 
buckets, wall-to-wall carpeting, 
vinyl interior trim. For safety. 
Ford Uni-Lock safety harnesses 
and theft-proof locking 
steering column. 


FACT: It takes more than 
good looks to stay No. 1 . 
You've got to set trends, make 
changes, offer more, to stay the 
best. Only Mustang does it all. 
And that's a fact. 


Ford gives you Better ideas . . 
it's the Going Thing, 

FO' marc infotmsiion about Uusisno see your 
ro'd Dealer or write Mustang catalog. Oepi 
M4. PO Box tsos. Oearboin. Mich 4ei2t 


Mustang is America’s 
Na1 sporty car again. 


Six models, including Mach 1 
{shown at left). Three body slyles. 
Eighf engines, from economical 
Six up to a big 428 CID V-8. 

FACT: Mustang's equipped with 
racy standards. 

Fully synchronized 3-speed 
manual transmission, belted bias- 
ply tires, floor-mounted shifts, 
and 7" lamps in an all-new grille. 


FACT: You can make 
your Mustang extra 
sporty. 

With options like 
spoilers, rear-window 
louvered Sports Slats, 
functional "shaker” 
hood scoop, quick- 
ratio steering. 4- 
speed Hurst Shifter 
and tachometer 


FACT; You can 
make your Mustang 
extra classy. 

Choose from options 
like a vinyl roof. Select- 
Aire Conditioning. AM- 
FM stereo radio system, 
and tilt steering wheel. 


MUSTANG 
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Next week 

BIG joined the last-place 
Milwaukee Bucks oT pro bas- 
ketball and made them a win- 
ner on the court and at the 
gate. Tex Mattie tells what has 
happened to Lew in that time. 

•RABBtr STEW is the bill of 
fare every Monday on the golf 
tour, writes Waller Bingham, 
when the pro game's rookies 
("rabbits") vie for tournament 
openings with the fallen stars. 

HURRICANE CAMILLE was no 
lady to four sailors marooned 
on a luckless schooner, tdwin 
Shrakc writes of their ordeal — 
and the lessons of (he devas- 
tating Gulf of Mexico storm. 
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ELECTRONIC EDITOR DICK SCHAAP 


The story of Dick Schuap's start as 
the man behind the tape recordcr- 
or. at the very least, as the man next 
to it — comes close to total implausi- 
bility. Schaap was simply another jour- 
nalist and a writing-down book writer 
back in 1967 when he got a phone call 
from his old friend and former col- 
league. Robert Outwillig. 

“How about doing a diary of the 
pro football season?" Outwillig asked. 

“Sure." said Schaap. 

“Who do you think we ought to 
do?" asked Outwillig. 

“Jerry Kramer.” 

“Why?" 

“Well. I heard him reciting Wallace 
Stevens' poetry to Jim Taylor one night 
in their room up at training camp." 

Jerry Kramer and Jim Taylor were, 
of course, Cireen Bay Packers, and the 
book that resulted was the best-selling 
Insum Ri’phy. It was a book not so 
much written as talked- in thoroughly 
persuasive tones- by Kramer, with, of 
course, the expert help of Schaap. Out- 
willig and the magic of tape recording. 
This was followed last fall by two more 
volumes in which the voices of famed 
athletes were electronically modulated 
by Schaap— a onetime Si'orts Illus- 
1 RAIED staffer— and his assistants. A 
fourth book. Tiger Catcher Bill Ercc- 
han's Behind ihe Mask, has provided 
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the article that begins on page 54 of 
this issue. 

Frcchan's book is the only one of the 
four that resulted from the subject's 
Own initiative. The Tiger catcher had 
already started his own. handwritten 
diary at the Tiger training camp in 
Lakeland. IHa. last year before he got in 
touch with Schaap. Schaap was tied up 
at the time in Miami with Kramer and 
a fellow named Jcxj Willie Namath. but 
he arranged to have f-'rcchan meet with 
Outwillig and Steve Oelman, another 
of his editors, in New York. They were 
impressed by Ereehan's conversation 
and went out that afternoon to buy a 
tape recorder. The result was half a mil- 
lion spt>kcn words which were edited 
down to a very readable XO.OOO and of- 
feied to us by Freehan a month ago. 

Finding raw material for processing 
is the biggest problem at the Schaap 
factory. Often it lakes a bit of luck- 
such as finding l-'rank Beard to do the 
diary of the pro golf tour. 

“I had been to six different tour- 
naments looking for the right golfer." 
Schaap says. “I happened to be sil- 
ting in the clubhouse at Oklahoma City 
when Beard sat down at the next ta- 
ble. I didn't even know who he was. 
But he talked well enough, and I heard 
enough, to know he was my man. And 
it's worked out tine." 

Bi-hind ilu- Mask turned out to be a 
bit trickier. “We thought we'd be in- 
volved in a pennant race when we 
began.'’ Schaap says. “We certainly 
didn't expect the Tigers to end up I9 
games out. So the book depends most- 
ly on Frcchan's talk and Frcchan's 
tone, w hich turns out to be that of frus- 
tration. The book really follows a tra- 
ditional fictional plot, starting with tri- 
umph and ending with tragedy. I guess 
it's a test of whether spiirts fans arc 
ready to snatch defeat from the jaws 
of victory." 

Or written words from the mouths 
of nonwriters, he might have added. 
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Pitney-Bowes 
thinks you should have 
a little affair with a copier 
before you buy it. 


You never know what a copier is really like 
until you live with it. 

So before you buy a copier, ask to borrow 
it for awhile. 

If you get the cold shoulder, don't be sur- 
prised. Not too many people want to loan their 
copier out when they can marry it off. 

But we take a different view at Pitney- 
Bowes. We feel that a sale that goes sour is 
bad business. So we're willing to give you the 
use of a Pitney-Bowes copier for a few days. 
On the house. 

Pick any one of our four models. They're 
all desk-top, plug-in electrostatic dry copiers 
that don't require any warm-up. And they all 
turn out clean, dry copies that won't fade or 
turn brown. 

If you only need a dozen or so copies a 
day, pick the Pitney-Bowes 252. A simple, de- 
pendable, sheet-fed copier that stores the 
paper inside. It's our economy copier, but the 
copies don't look it. 

Bigger jobs call for the Pitney-Bowes 250. 
It's roll-fed, and automatically cuts each copy 
to the length of the original. So you don't use 
any more paper than it takes to make the copy. 
And it can hold enough paper for about two 
weeks of average copying. 

To copy a stack of originals without hand- 


feeding the machine, pick the Pitney-Bowes 
model 250 AF. "AF" stands for "Automatic 
Feed." Just stack up the originals— it can take 
more than a hundred of them— and push the 
button. The self-feeder takes over, so you can 
take off. 

Multiple copies call for the Pitney-Bowes 
250MC Dial the number of copies you want, 
up to ten of them, and the copier turns them 
out automatically. 

And all of fhese copiers are backed by a 
service organization you'd swear had a man 
on the way before you called. 

We could tell you a lot of other nice things 
about our copiers, but it's much more convinc- 
ing to have you find them out tor yourself. 

Afteryou've had a few days to become ac- 
quainted with our copier, we'll be back. With a 
handtruckora bill. 

If you decide to keep the copier, you'll 
have to assume its support (you can buy it or 
lease it, whichever you prefer). 

If you want to end the affair, we'll take It 
back. (We won't feel badly. Only surprised.) 

For mo'A tnlo'milion, writ* Pctn«y-Bow«s. Irtc , >093Cro(bv Streol Stamlo'd, 
Conn 06904 or call orvo of our 190 odicoi Ihroughout ths U S and Canada. 
Postage Maters, Addresser-Printers, Folders. Inserters. Counters & Imprirrtert, 
Scales, MaitOpeners, Collators, Copiers, Fiuid>c Controls 

^ Pitney-Bowes 

= COPIERS 




Limited time only. ..new members of Capitol Record Club can... 
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Take this 
$79.98 Vhiue 


Symphonette 
Stereo Phono 


Yes, you can own this Component Mark II Stereo 
Phonograph for just $14.98! Superbly engineered 
by Longines Symphonette. the Component Mark II 
features advanced solid-state design for reliable 
instant-on performance... two detachable full-range 
speakers .. .separate volume controls ..handsome 
high-impact wood-grain enclosure... plus an array 
of features you'd expect to find only in a stereo 
selling lor $80 or more. It is yours lor just $14.98 
with new membership in Capitol Record Club. (De- 
luxe Model Mark II with BSR record changer— just 
$4.98 additional.) 

As a member of America's fastest growing record 
club you will receive each month a full-size, full- 
color issue of the Club magazine, KEYNOTES. Here 
you discover the exciting world of records anc 
recording stars... you go behind the scenes through 
fascinating pictures and articles. KEYNOTES aisc 
features news of the selection of the month in youi 
own musical division, as well as hundreds of othei 
top records to choose from’ 

You also enjoy special charge-account privileges 
that allow you to charge all your purchases through 
your Club Credit Account. And every record you 
buy is unconditionally guaranteed. You must be 
delighted in every way or you return it and owe 
nothing! 

You can receive FREE records too! Once you have 
completed your enrollment agreement, you are eli- 
gible to take part in one of the most fantastic offers 
in the record industry: ONE FREE ALBUM FOF 
EVERY ALBUM YOU BUY! 

Don't delay! Act right now to take advantage of this 
unique opportunity. Your own Component Mark I 
Stereo Phonograph for just $14.98 (Deluxe Model- 
$4.98 extra) ... membership in America's fastesi 
growing record club... the chance to receive on^ 
record FREE for every one you buy! Fill In and mai 
the postpaid card today! 


CHOOSE YOUR FIRST SELECTION 
FROM THESE TOP HITS! 
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Enjoy these features 
on your Mark II 
Stereo Phonograph 

• Oiamond stylus and 
ceramic cartridge 

• Multi-Speed turntable 

• Separate volume controls 
for stereo balance 

• Program tone control 

• Solid state amplifier 

• Two detachable speakers 

• 90-day unconditional 
warranty 




IF ORDER CARD IS MISSING, FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON. 


Capitol Record Club'Stereo Phonograph Division 
Thousand Oaks, California 91360 

Please accept me as a member of Capitol Record Club. I've indicated my first 
record purchase, for which you will bill me $4.98 plus shipping. Please send 
my Deluxe Model Component Mark II Stereo Phonograph and bill me $19.96 
plus small shipping-handling charge. I agree to buy 12 more records of my 
choice at the regular Club price during the next twelve months. Ail records 
will be shipped in stereo, also guaranteed playable on most mono phono- 
graphs. Ail orders subject to acceptance at Club headquarters. 

□ Cheek here for Regular Model phonograph without 
automatic record changer (for just $14.98] 

IMPORTANT: Please check one. The music I like best is: 
n Easy Listening Classical ' Jazz □ Country Sound 

□ Now Sound □ Popular Vocalists □ Movies & Shows 

□ Mr. 

□ Ml«< 

□ Mrs. 
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FHVA fKVB 


The great bourbon 
from Hiram Walker. 

The Walkers Dcl.uu- siory juvssiraighi back ukihc man 

Hiram Walker siaried making Hne whiskey III years agix 

And owr the years, he learned a thing or two It takes the 

choicest grains and X lull years u> make bourbon like Walker’s Del.uve 

This isXycarixtd straight biHirb<Hi I very smooth drop 

incredibly nx*lk)wed by the pii'>s.ige ol iinx* 

Wiihb<Hirbon this choice. there’sjusi ik> second choice 
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Walkerb DeLuxe, 


the great trourbon from Hiram Walker himself. 


SCORECARD 

Edited by RORERT C'RF.XMER 


BASEBALL SCANDAL (CONT.) 

Following the disclosure in SruRTS It- 
LCsrRATEO last week of I>enny McLain's 
involvement in a bookmaking operation. 
Baseball Commissioner Bowie Kuhn 
conferred with McLain and then an- 
nounced that because of Denny's ad- 
missions to him the pitcher was being 
indefinitely suspended from baseball. 
McLain said afterward that he hoped 
to be reinstated later this season, which 
in the circumstances seems remarkably 
optimistic. 

McLain's plight has engendered con- 
siderable sympathy. It is sad to con- 
template the mess he has got himself 
into, the perhaps irreparable harm he 
has done to his superb career. But sym- 
pathy for McLain should be tempered 
with sympathy for baseball and for all 
sport, to which he has done such grave 
disservice. IX'spite prevalent cynicism, 
people generally have a respect for the 
honesty and integrity of sport that they 
do not have for other aspects of con- 
temporary society. It is vital to the ct>n- 
tinued good health of sport that that 
faith be justified and maintained. 

Baseball has taken something of a 
beating in recent years, mostly from in- 
stant sociologists who insist that it is in 
exirvniis. but despite all the attacks it is 
still very close to being the American 
game, a common ground of c.sperience 
and interest. To have it besmirched, as 
in the McLain affuir. hurts everyone w ho 
has ever e.xpcricnced the joy of playing 
the game or the fun of rooting for a 
team. The blame for this lies not with 
Commissioner Kuhn for suspending Mc- 
Lain, nor with the investigators for dig- 
ging out the story, but with McLain for 
abandoning his responsibilities to the 
sport that nourished him. 

WHO SAYS? 

Weston Adams Sr. of the Boston Bru- 
ins. whose Ted Green suffered a frac- 
v>tured skull in a stick tight during an 
exhibitioit game last fall, suggested to 
the National Hockey League earlier this 


season that it make the wearing of hel- 
mets mandatory (ScoREfARO, Jan. 5). 
The proposal was rejected out of hand, 
and the reason given was that the play- 
ers were adamantly opposed to the idea. 
Now Alan Eagleson, executive director 
of the NHL Players* Association, says 
that during the 1967-68 season NHL 
players were polled on two questions re- 
lating to helmets: 1) .Are you in favor 
of wearing helmets in NHL games? 2) 
Would you agree to the wearing of hel- 
mets if the majority of the members in 
the association voted in favor? taglest>n 
says the vote was 85' j in favor on the 
first question, and that only two neg- 
ative votes were cast on the second. The 
results of the poll were made known to 
league officials. Eagicson says. He won- 
ders how they have since discovered that 
the players are opposed to helmets. 

BIGGER THAN BOURBON 

It may not have been a typical week for 
basketball in Kentucky, but never mind. 
These things happened. Travis Grant of 
highly rated Kentucky State broke his 
school’s scoring record by 30 points in a 
141 -93 victory. making75 points and hit- 
ting an impressive 70' ,' of his shots from 
the floor, and hurt his accuracy average 
because he went into the game shooting 
73' ; for the season. John Dromo, coach 
at the University of Louisville, refused to 
let a 6' 6' transfer student named Joe Si- 
gur suit up because of his long hair. 
Dromo. who conceded that Sigur ' ‘may- 
be could have hel ped us w in a game some- 
time,” said, “1 don't mind if my boys let 
their hair grow a little long in the back 
or if they wear sideburns, but I'm not go- 
ing to have them looking like Saint Ber- 
nards.” Sigur said. "I just don't sec any 
correlation between my hair and how I 
play basketball. I've always wondered 
what God said a basketball player was 
supposed to look like.” And, finally. 
Eastern Kentucky apparently defeated 
Murray State 79-78, but Murray claimed 
the clock had Hipped at the end of the 
game and ended 10 seconds too soon. 


The clock was tested and. by golly, it had 
swallowed up the last 10 seconds. Com- 
missioner ArtGuepcofthc Missouri Val- 
ley Conference ruled that the missing 10 
seconds would have to be played before 
the game could be called ofTicial. And so. 
on March 5. Murray State w ill travel 600 
miles round trip from Paducah at tlte 
western end of the state to Richmond at 
the eastern end to play 10 seconds worth 
of basketball. That may appear to be ex- 
treme, but you must remember that in 
Kentucky, tradition to the contrary, bas- 
ketball is more important than horses or 
bourbon. 

APES AND ICE 

If you arc a lover of zoos, you might 
give a moment's thought to a problem 
that faces some zoos when the weather 
turns bitter cold and stays there, as it 



did in so many places this winter. A typ- 
ical example is what happened at Paign- 
ton in England, where delightfully ath- 
letic— but nonswimming — apes called 
gibbons arc allowed to run free on an 
island surrounded by a small artilicial 
lake. When the temperature heads to- 
ward zero for an extended visit, the water 
in the lake freezes and the apes find them- 
selves with a splendid natural bridge to 
the outside world. To frustrate this, the 
zoo assigns men to row back and forth, 
day and night, to keep the water clear 
and unbridged, the animals contined to 
their island and neighboring backyards 
pleasantly free of gibbons. 

It is not an easy job. Did you ever row 
a boat through ice with the temperatures 
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DOUWE EGBERTS 



We’ve been producing the world's great 
tobacco mixtures since 1753. Now we have 
a new blend. A masterful blend of truly 
superb tobaccos. Because it is the best 
in the house, we call it our D.E.* HOUSE 
BLEND. You may enjoy the D.E. HOUSE 
BLEND in two versions — Regular and 
Aromatic. Both are in handsome tins. If 
you have been seeking an outstanding 
pipe tobacco, we suggest you try our 
HOUSE BLEND. It is sensibly priced at 
70C a tin. 

For the name of the store nearest you 
that purveys our HOUSE BLEND, write 
to Douwe Egberts, Inc., P.O. Box 472, 
Chatsworth, California 91311. 

•Our full name is Douwe Egberts 
Tabaksmaatschappij. Quite a mouthful to 
pronounce, isn't it? That's all right. 
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nosing down towards 0®? It makes 
weather like that at NI L championship 
gantes in Green Bay and Minneapolis 
seem like an afternoon in May. Ask 
George Washington. 

ODD BALL OUT 

.Among the world's less pressing prob- 
lems IS the question of the three-ball 
can in tennis. The three-ball can has 
been as much a part of tennis tradition 
as white shorts, the rumpled towel hung 
casualK around the neck and muttered 
oaths after a double fault. Ni>w we arc 
told that Pennsslvania .Athletic Products 
of .Akron, which manufactures tennis 
balls for various sporting-goods com- 
panies. is test-marketing a two-ball can. 
The company wants to iiieci the chal- 
lenge of the import market, w Inch is sell- 
ing what Pennsylvania feels is an inte- 
rior tennis ball for a considerably lower 
price. The compans hopes to get the ca- 
sual placer to buy two lirst-rate balls in- 
stead of ihrL“c cheaper ones. And maybe 
c\en get players— casual or serious— to 
buy two cans ul u time (they're trying 
out a "two-pack.” two two-ball cans in 
a cardboard holder). 

Mow far this experiment in changing 
a tennis tradition w ill go. we are not pre- 
pared to say, All we hope is that it doesn't 
gi\c the belligerent world of tennis some- 
thing else to squabble abx'Ut. 

THE SPRINGBOKS AGAIN 

The controversial cricket ti>ur of Eiiig- 
land and Wales b\ South Africa’s Spring- 
bok cricket team is still on. thoiigli pro- 
tests and threats of demonstrations ha\c 
led to a drastic reduction in the number 
of matches to lie played. British I'pinion 
on the tour is di\ ided. James Callaghan, 
the Home Secretary, argued in criti- 
cism of the anticipated demonstrations. 
"U halcter persi'nal views ainone may 
hold. It will be interfering with our rights 
as a people us a whole if a small minority 
decide to make it impossible to pla\ a 
particular game.” Basil D'Oliseira. a 
C'ajx' Coloured fri'in South Africa who is 
one of r.ngland's leading cricket players, 
said. "I amserv disappointed that the 
tour has been shortened.” 

On the other hand. Prime Minister 

ilson. in recalling that one orhisyouth- 
ful ambitions had been to bowl for ^ ork- 
shire, his home county, said that if he 
hud uchiexed (hat eminence he would 
not play against the South Africans, "not 
in the present circumstances." And the 


Bishop of Woolwich, a former cricket 
star, warned. "I appreciate that the MCC 
[cricket authorities) did not want to seem 
to give in to ihc threat of violence. But 
much mi>re than that is at stake. Few, 
if any. members of the MCC Council 
lisc in areas of racial tension, and they 
do not understand what deep feelings 
are raised by this tour of a racially se- 
lected team. The first thing to siitTcr may 
be good race relations in this country.” 

Perhaps the most interesting comment 
came from Ah Bacher. a South African 
doclorwhowill be captain of the Spring- 
boks during their tour. In a phone in- 
ters lew ssiih a London newspaper, he 
said. "Demonstrators arc not noted for 
liieir accurate information, and 1 hope 
none of them accuses me of racial dis- 
crimination. Since I qualified as a diK- 
tor o\er three sears ago I ha\e spent all 
but six months in non-Furopcan (non- 
while) hi^spilal serxice. and I am still cn- 
joxing that work. I am als.^ Jewish, so 
.some folk might wonder if 1 could win 
membership in some of your more I’a- 
mtuis golf clubs in freedom-loxing I ng- 
land- Probably not. But the point Is. 1 
don't resent it. I accept other people's 
rules and customs. 

"I v\ill play with and against anybody 
of any race in any sport whereser I can. 
That is the attitude of all our players. As 
soon as the South African goxcrnnwinl 
decrees that wc can develop multiracial 
sport here, we shall welcome it.” 

NOT A LOCAL BOV 

It probably isn't fair to call L'CLA's 
sports publicity department provincial, 
but a publicity photograph sent by 
UCT-.A to the Portland Orcf’oniou show- 
ing two basketball players scrambling 
for a loose ball had a caption that said 
one was Stove Patterson of UCl-.A and 
the other, who had Hoppv hair and llop- 
pv socks, was an "unidentilied" pla>er 
from Louisiana Stale. 

Really now. LC’L.A. Pete Maravich — 
unidentilied’.’ 

FRANKIE 

In these davs of referring lo a 6' bas- 
ketball player as a little man, it is re- 
freshing to hear about Frank Sylvester 
of Bradley. Svivester. who started 20 
games as a sophomore last season and 
now. as a junior, is co-captain, is 5' 4". 
Bradlev had a famous "little" man 20 
years ago in Ciene Mclehiorre. but 
the Peoria Joiirnal Suir, after granl- 
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ing that technicall\ S>lvcster i> not as 
gooda player as Melchiorrc. adds. ‘Alei- 
chiorrc was big. A 20-year-old program 
lists him at 5' but that was be- 

cause «>mebody thotight shortening 
Gene would make him an All-America. 
He was really about 5' 10’ half a fool 
taller than Sylvester." 

Sylvester has scored as many as 16 
points in a game, but he is essentially a 
playmaker and a ball stealer, the M>rt 
of player who pulls a team lt)geiher. Ac- 
cording to the Journal Star. •‘When a 
substitute giws in for Hrankie. some fans 
figure that [Coach J»>c] Stow ell has final- 
ly found his wits. But when live tall 
men don't play together as well as Frank- 
ie and four tall men do. some fans are 
happy to see Frankie back in the game." 

Sylvester's best performance, admira- 
bly, came against UCLA. Bradley lost 
in the closing minutes 61 -56. but it was 
the first time this season that UCLA 
had been held to fewer than 70 points. 
Frank Sylvester, running around down 
there by everybody cise's knees, had a 
lot to do with that. 


Available in 4 colors (red. blue, black and white), each with heavy chrome plate top. 
Also available with gold plate top and gold band m black. $8.50. 
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23 TIMES 7 EQUALS HEAVEN 

Happy echoes of the Super Bowl keep 
ringing in Kansas City. Nine-year-old 
Steven Bales, a devoted fan of the Chiefs, 
has revised the muUiplicatit>n tables for 
home review with his parents. Now they 
go something like this; 

4 linit’s 4 equals Leu l)a»'son. 

5 times 9 equals Robert Holmes. 

7 times .) equals Mike Oarrett. 

7 times 6 equals Johnny Robinson. 

7 times II equals Jim f 'yrer. 

9 times 7 equals II iUie Lanier. . . . 

THEY SAID IT 

• Jtw Brown, Pittsburgh Pirates general 
manager, asking Jt'hn Quinn. Philadel- 
phia Phillies general manager, for an 
hour's delay in starling their exhibition 
game scheduled for March 7 because of 
the total eclipse of the sun that will ix-- 
cur that day: ‘it may interest you to 
know that the next eclipse in our hemi- 
sphere will be on April 8. 2024. Let's 
try to schedule around it.” 

• Roman Gabriel. Los Angeles Ram 
quarterback, on his part in a motion pic- 
ture called The L'nde/eateJ: "Tbc name 
has been changed to II and J." 

• l*eie Rose. Cincinnati Red outfielder, 
on teammate Wayne Granger; 'ilo's so 
skinny the only place he could have won 
a college letter was Indiana." end 
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ONE MORE WAR TO GO 


As Me sounds of battle faded. South Carolina's fighting Gamecocks were masters of all they surveyed-— for the 
moment. But next week the country's strongest league goes at it all over again by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


T !k- war raged on. Armed forces from 
the South made attacks on enemy 
bases at two locations, crossing the bor- 
der by day and infiltrating the Northern 
camps under cover of darkness. Field 
reports indicated the invaders were tall, 
strong and heavily equipped with ac- 
cents foreign to the region. Scattered 
bursts of phrases such as **dis is becoo- 
teeful" and “wheah ah dees guys?" em- 
anated from the advancing legions. Re- 
liable sources reported that they were 
part of the “Manhaitani7ation” of the 
war— a severely feared process that the 
commander of the Southern forces had 
been threatening for years. Now he 
seemed to have done it. A coalition ef- 
fort by the two neighbors under attack 
in the North not only was failing. South 
was about to demolish North and win 
the Conflict of the Carolinas. 

What probably was the final push of 
the war began last week as the Game- 
cocks of South Carolina made their way 
by light aircraft over the DMZ of Ruby. 
Lester. Irby and Clio. S.C.; of Morven. 
Hasty. Pee Dec and Ohio, N.C.; over 
the red clay and sand hills of their own 
territory and into the piedmont and pine- 
scented flatlands of the North. They had 
negotiated the buffer 7onc quietly on 
their journey, but now they would have 
it out, first against North Carolina State, 
then against North Carolina — old, bit- 
ter rivals hacking it out for pride, pres- 
tige. ratings, recruiting glamour and the 
sheer glory of being on top of college bas- 
ketball's strongest league. 

The combatants, all of the Atlantic 
Coast Conference, came together high 
astride the national standings, and there 
was an edge of hatred, a certain atmo- 
sphere of violence surrounding the pro- 


ceedings. In Raleigh on Wednesday, 
John Roche. South Carolina's 6' 3' lead- 
er. insisted this was mostly in the eyes 
of the beholders. “None of our guys 
hate any other players." he said. "But 
now the coaches . . . that's something 
different. And the fans, that's even worse, 
Everybody in North Carolina still thinks 
their teams are the best. They don't know 
it's all over. I'm tired of their noise. 1 
want to beat all of their brains out — 
the players, the coaches and especially 
those people up in the seats. They're 
the bad ones." 

That evening Roche look command 
early in the game. He controlled the 
tempo with his serpentine moves and 
while scoring 38 points and slipping into 
the realm of the magnificent, he prac- 
tically alone held off N.C. State for a 71- 
69 victory. In Chapel Hill three nights 
later it was much the same. Roche scored 
28 points against the Tar Heels as his 
team shot 52 % for the second game in 
a row while coasting. 79-62. The suc- 
cessful road trip gave South Carolina a 
12-0 record in the conference (21-2 over- 
all) and. with two games to go. an ex- 
cellent chance at becoming only the third 
team to go unbeaten in regular-season 
league play. The GamectKks will wear 
the unsteady mantle of favorite into the 
conference tournament in Charlotte next 
week where they must prove superiority 
once more, with feeling. 

South Carolina has aexomplished all 
of this against a corps of elite compet- 
itors that one would be hard pressed to 
match anywhere in the land. Ever since 
the ACC was formed in the early '50s, 
provincials have claimed that their league 
played the finest basketball. Nonbeliev- 
ers could bring their teams down and 


see. In 1959 Oscar Robertson and Cin- 
cinnati took a look and went home with 
back-to-back losses to N.C. State and 
North Carolina. I n the years since. ACC 
teams have almost always been among 
the top 10, Earlier this season four of 
them were in the lop 20. and until they 
started playing each other, it looked like 
they might stay there. Recently N.C. 
State lost two games in one week and 
dropped only two places in the coach- 
es' top 10. The coaches know. 

On a larger scale, the conference has 
won seven of the past eight Eastern Re- 
gionals — only Bill Bradley's Princeton 
stemmed the tide— and while the league 
has largely failed upon reaching the na- 
tional final four, partisans explain that 
their representatives are worn out after 
rwy weeks of tournaments. Be that as it 
may. the ACC tournament winner this 
year could win the national champion- 
ship without leaving the ACC area (the 
regionals are at South Carolina, the finals 
at Maryland). 

Coaches from other parts of the coun- 
try. envious of the conference's large re- 
cruiting budgets, resent the stature and 
reputation of the league. But there are 
other reasons why the Atlantic Coast 
schools beat out rivals for prime recruits: 
warm climates, majestic arenas, high ac- 
ademic standards, miniskirted dixiecups 
and a young prospect's awareness that, 
in an area where football is a misery . bas- 
ketball is far and away No. I in tra- 
dition. enthusiasm and respect. 

In the olden days it was always the 
"big four" North Carolina schools 

tonunued 

Unsloppetle Gamecock, transplanted New 
Yorker John Roche led team to both w/na. 
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ONE MORE WAR fonunufj 


(UNC, N.C. Slate. Duke and Wake For- 
est) that made the ACC so pov\crrul. No 
longer. With the arrival of Lefty Driesell 
at Maryland and the ftnal rerouting of 
Frank McGuire's underground railroad 
from New York to Columbia, S.C., the 
ACC now has six eHicient programs. To 
hear rivals tell it. McGuire, who returned 
to the league six years ago after building 
North Carolina into a national power 
and then leaving under a storm of contro- 
versy, has done nothing but reopen old 
wounds. They say he dties not really 
know coaching, that he cheats on recruit- 
ing, that he teaches dirty tactics, that he 
is up to no good. Seemingly, it is Mc- 
Guire's presence alone that has made the 
ACC so alive with fury. Jealousy, of 
course, breeds such contempt. 

"We know when they yell at us. they 
arc yelling at Coach McGuire." says 
Roche. "Teams don't play South Car- 
olina, they play McGuire." 

"I know what they say and 1 know 
what they try to do to me," says Mc- 
Guire. "But I'm too smart for them. 
No more controversies. I don't want 
anything to spoil the program we've 
built here." 

Indeed. South Carolina basketball has 
come a long way from an era when the 
team's traveling sialT consisted of a for- 
mer mental patient who tvccasionally 
coached and a 4' 2' dwarf who dis- 
pensed pep pills as the team trainer. 
Three years ago McGuire thought he 
had the good, big center needed to ex- 
cel as a national contender, but in a dis- 
pute over facts that are still bitterly de- 
bated. athletic directors at Duke and 
North Carolina complained of abnormal 
admissions practices involving Mike 
Grosso and got the ACC to declare him 
ineligible. This year the center is here; 
6' 10" Tom Riker, a schoolboy legend 
from Long Island, who is averaging 14 
points and nine rebounds in a ball-con- 
trol olTense. 

Though the frail. 6' 10' Tom Owens 
has been culled "the advance man for a 
famine," Riker and 6' 8" John Ribock 
give the Gamecocks impressive muscle 
up front, while Roche and Bobby 
tCakcslCreminsarean ideal backcourt. 
In addition, there arc sophomores Bob 

South Carolina Coach Frank McGuire, who 
once welcomed controversy, was a model of 
reticence as his team snuffed out NCS Pack 
Power and dimmed the spirit of a pretty coed. 


Carver and Rick Aydlett to come off the 
bench and shoot against zones— the de- 
fensive tactic considered appropriate 
against South Carolina's height and the 
abilities of Rische. "You play Roche man 
to man." says N.C. State Coach Norm 
Sloan, "and you are at his mercy." 

While most of the Gamecocks arc nice- 
ly groomed, attractively Irish and devot- 
edly Catholic boys from the New York 
City area, there is a fcxding around the 
league that they are out to get people. 
Riker, whose temper is on the short side, 
has been ejected from two games for 
fighting, and Carver was thrown out of 
the Temple game, but it is the Z.IS-pound 
Ribock from Augusta, Ga. who is held 
in awe. even by his own teammates. 

"If there's going to be fighting. 1 like 
to get the first punch in," says Riker. 
"But Ribock, he's smarter. He manhan- 
dled three North Carolina guys in our 
first game, but nobody would touch him. 
First he clipped Bill Chamberlain good, 
then he elbowed Dennis Wuyeik and 
finally he cracked Charlie Scott on a 
loose ball. Charlie came up swinging, 
but it's lucky he didn't hit Ribock. No- 
body ever hits RilxKk." 

Incidents such as these have made the 
ACC so zestfully (or tastelessly) insane 
these last few weeks; spectators at Duke 
spat on one of McGuire's S.W suits, 
after which Rewhe and Riker retaliated 
by throwing cups of water into the 
stands. Spectators at N.C. State spat on 
Scott and Chamberlain, and Coach Dean 
Smith had to restrain Scott from chas- 
ing after them to fight. Spectators at 
Chapel Hill stormed the court when a 
fight broke out in the Maryland game, 
and Driesell ended up on the floor. And 
in several key games the ugly old racial 
epithet has been heard from the stands. 

The Wolfpack of State has long held 
the reputation of being the most phys- 
ical team in the league. Led by (Mov- 
ing) Vann Williford and sophomore Ed 
Lcftwich. the Pack, now 19-4. has been 
a pleasant surprise to Coach Sloan and 
fiercely hirsiile to the competition. Op- 
ponents say that when you come to play 
against Slate's 6' b' "I>irty Dan" Wells 
you come with helmet and armored 
socks. 

But for truly bad blood. South Car- 
olina and North Carolina have a clear 
edge over the other ACC schools. Re- 
lations between the two have been sore- 
ly strained since the end of last season 
when Roche won the league's player of 


the year award over Scott, Scott pub- 
licly intimated that the ballot was ra- 
cial. It was also pointed out that five 
writers left Scott off the all-conference 
first team, arguing that UNC's Bill Bun- 
ting was as deserving. 

"Either the writers are ignorant, or 
it's bigotry." said Smith. "There are 
some writers around here who shouldn't 
be writing." said Scott. Further talk 
around the Carolinas has it that Smith 
and Scott themselves have had some dif- 
ferences this season. Though both deny 
it. Scott reportedly was unhappy with 
the way the Tar Heels played slowdown 
in their first meeting with South Caro- 
lina, which they lost 65-52. In a later 
practice he told Smith he was "embar- 
rassed" to play that way, and the two 
proceeded to have harsh words about 
who was coaching the team and who 
could leave if he didn't like it. 

Scott has not been impressed with 
South Carolina's personnel. "Roche is 
a good player." he said last week be- 
fore the return match. "But his team 
makes him a great player. He's only as 
good as his picks. It's easy to play when 
you know you're going to get picks all 
over the court —here, there, there. Man, 
that's dreamland. Rix:he is in dreamland. 
Take the picks away and where is he'.’ 
Sometimes I think McGuire doesn't re- 
cruit good players so much as he re- 
cruits good picks." 

It was against this amicable back- 
ground that South Carolina's battles last 
week were Joined. McGuire himself did 
not make the game with State in Ra- 
leigh. Abed w ith flu. he talked to his play- 
ers by phone at halftime and then 
watched them survive on TV as Wells and 
Ribock stayed away from each other. 

By Saturday night in Chapel Hill, Mc- 
Guire was back on the bench. Right off 
South Carolina fell behind UNC 6-0, 
but for the next 1 1 minutes, while North 
Carolina was scoring only one basket. 
South Carolina raced to a 2.1-8 margin. 
Along with foOr other men who tried 
guarding the irrepressible Roche, Scott 
could not contain him, and the home 
team never got closer than 10 points. 

The skirmishing in league play ends 
this week. Next come settlement nego- 
tiations at Charlotte when the ACC gath- 
ers to line up for a final shot at South 
Carolina before ceasefire. North Car- 
olina troops are advised to come out 
smoking, this time w ith barbed wire and 
a six-pack of mace. end 
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YANKEE PETE AND HIS 
REB GETAWAY CAR 


Pete Hamilton, a college dropout from Massachusetts, rolled into Dixie and 
whipped a galaxy of heroes in the Daytona 500 by ROBERT F. JONES 


O ne of the places where the silent 
inajorii) goes to keep its moutlt shut 
Is the siiK-k car races. After all. when 
the licid gi>cs bellowing by in full cry 
even a leather-lunged good old hov from 
f arkle Hollow couldn't be heard if he 
tried. According tt) legend, sibrations 
from the btg stvsekers have been known 
to p«>p fillings, un/ip miniskirts and 
transmute whole jars of white lightning 
into nothing more potent than branch 
water. Last Sunday at Daytona there 
was plenty to keep silent about. 

The people s;iw, heard, fell and smelled 
a relatively slow but highly evening race, 
one in which seven Plymouth and Dodge 
finishers in the lop 10 whipsawed three 
Fords, in w hich a virtual nov ice to Cirand 
National racing humiliated the old mas- 
ters and in which the winner was. dag 
nab it. a real live Yankee. 

Even without a whi/bang of a race 
like this one the Daytona 500 would be 
worth the price of admission (S25 for a 
grandstand scat). It is a kind of mu- 
seum of traditional, regional American 
values in a society rapidly turning to plas- 
tic: big cars and beer, crew cuts and 
wolf w histics under the dashboard, fierce 
red-bnek faces with chipmunk cheeks 
and drawls thicker than 90-wcighi lube 
oil. To the folks, acid is for batteries 
and dope is what ymi paint model cars 
with. A head can be hemi or semihemi. 
while a groove is the line a man takes 
through a curve, and pigs arc for eat- 
ing. not beating. 

Among the I0.T800 fans w ho exercised 
their stock option at Daytona this year, 
you had the essence of the older Amer- 
ica. There were backcouniry wits in jack- 


ets that read tosn. iaciory raciso 
It AM. prune-fac'cd grannies in folding 
chairs hawking amirica: hack it. 
imin'i hl( k it slickers and a veritable 
armored battalion of pickup trucks re- 
plete with gun racks. Empty ones. 

There were the folk heroes of NAS- 
CAR racing: Calc Yarborough and Lee 
Roy Yarbrough. David Pcarsi>n and 
Ruddy Baker, and. of course. Richard 
Petty, the renowned road runner, with 
sideburns down to here and a new. rear- 
winged Plymouth SuperBird. 

Normally R iehard finds himself locked 
in combat with other drivers. Nt)w he 
was doing hattic with, of all things, a 
computer. The Chrysler people had 
brought in their Brain Box. a computer 
mounted in a bluc-and-whitc van a-bris- 
tlc with antennas. During Richard's pre- 
liminary runs the Brain Box detected 
faults during the SuperBird's cornering. 
Petty politely disagreed; his eyes, his 
hands and the scat of his pants told 
him the car was set up all right. Ul- 
timately Richard had his way. But how 
do you argue with a computer? "Ah 
jest asked it how many races -t's won." 
he grinned. 

It was tlie first timeout at Daytona for 
the winged Dodges and Plynioutlis. 
though last September an avian Dodge 
Daytona, driven by Richard Bnckhoiise. 
had won the Talladega 501) and run up lap 
speeds that nudged 200. To the design- 
conscious crowd. Daytona shaped up as 
a battle between the factories— wingless 
I ords and Mcrcurys vs. the Chrysler 
products, with their high rear fms and 
drooping, lancelike noses. Most of the 
drivers were in the most joyous of spirits. 
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and after turning practice laps in excess 
of 190 niph on the speedway's steep tri- 
oval, they all dashed off down Mason Av- 
enue to race again on minispeedways. 

Others amused themselves at night- 
splits like the Paleface Harbor, where 
the choice of drinks ranges from plain 
boo/e to a concoction called the Pale- 
face Special. Owner Freddy Kessler, who 
used to wrench for Fireball Roberts, 
won't even say what's in it, but he beats 
a tom-tom w-hile whipping it up. squirts 
in some methanol from a battered oil- 
can. lights it and then eradicates the yard- 
high flames with a blast from a CO; 
fire extinguisher. If he can hit the drink- 
er with the CO;, all the better. 

The early Daytona customers got their 
first taste of reality on Thursday during 
two 125-mile races held to determine 
Sunday's 500 starting grid. 

In a white '69 Merc. Calc Yarborough 
won the first race at a white-hot I K3.295 
mph. The second went to Charlie Cilot^- 
bach's Dodge, and it was in this race 
that Talmadgc (Tab) Prince of Dublin. 
Ga. spun out on Turn One and was 
creamed by another machine. Not until 
45 minutes after the race was it an- 
nounced that Prince, a rookie in his first 
Daytona race, was dead. 

As for Richard Petty and his war 
with the computer, it remained un- 
resolved over the 125 miles, Richard's 
electric-blue Plymouth ran well through 
the corners but lost ground on the 
straights, placing him in the sixth row 
for the 5(X). His young teammate. Pete 
Hamilton, running in a higher gear 


and gaining endurance in the process, 
finished ahead of Richard. That was 
to prove significant. 

Most Grand National races actually 
develop as a scries of sprints, with the 
yellow caution flag separating the heats. 
Sunday's was no exception. Race day 
broke clear, cool and weird, what with 
flights of red. yellow, green and blue bal- 
loons lallygagging through the air and 
a helicopter tugging giant cigarette packs 
and Pepsi cans over the crowded in- 
field. The first sprint was a short one — 
only eight laps of the 200 total and it 
was all C'ale Yarborough. Then, com- 
ing through the east corner. Richard 
Petty blew his engine at 180 mph plus. 
A great burst of blue smoke clashed dis- 
tastefully with the color of his car: then 
Richard slithered out of the cloud for a 
breathless moment, dust snakes wrig- 
gling around his wheels. 

Fveryone pitted under the yellow, and 
with the green flag Calc once again 
surged into the lead until his own turn 
came, on the 31st lap. Yarborough's 
Merc went like a hand grenade, drop- 
ping everything but his Nomex under- 
wear. and Calc slewed spectacularly 
through the grandstand dogleg. "Had 
mah hands full." he said later, "and 
both mah feet, too." 

The next skirmish was indecisive and 
ended when A. J. Foyt's'69 Ford blew 
a failure that might case the sting of 
his new nickname. Henry Foyt. which 
he won along with the distributorship 
of Ford's Indy engines. The heat that 
ensued was a duel between David Pear- 


son and Bobby Isaac, the Dodge kid 
from Catawba. N.C, who wears a soup- 
bowl haircut. Pearson won. 

Now just under the halfway mark, 
the race changed character again. Dur- 
ing a yellow-flag slowdown Pearson 
whipped into the pits with a big smile 
on his customarily impassive face and 
when handed a cup of water hurled it 
jtxrularly into his crew chief's face. He 
was a bit premature in his jubilation. 

After the green flag fell for the re- 
start. the long-legged SuperBird of Pete 
Hamilton was steadily eroding Pearson's 
lead. Hamilton had niade no unsched- 
uled pit slops so far and had used the yel- 
lows wisely to conserve his machine, 
which was still running cool. 

Still it would take a break to bring 
Pete into range of Pearson. It came w ith 
only 15 laps left, when I969'5 Rookie 
of the Year. Richard Brooks, spun out 
on the second turn. By the time the yel- 
low flag was lifted for the last time Ham- 
ilton had pilled and laid on fresh rub- 
ber. while Pearson chose to finish with 
worn tires. That made all the difference 
in the final sprint. 

There were just about 16 miles left to 
run— a tad under seven laps when 
Hamilton cut loose. He look Pearson 
on the backstrctch. increased his lead 
for a bit. then saw Pearson closing in be- 
hind. ready to snap past on the final 
lap. .As they came through the east bank 
it looked like David'sslingshot was load- 
ed. but then both cars wrenched out of 
shape, and the SuperBird almost drove 
Pearson's Ford onto the apron. That 
was it. A lap later Pete Hamilton look 
the checker at an average speed of 
149.601 mph. He also took home a 
purse of S46.4(X) and that was exactly 
SI 1.308 more than he had won in his 
entire career. 

Of course. It's only a two-year ca- 
reer. Peter (ioodwill Hamilton. 27. is a 
hip cat from Dedham. Mass., and most 
of his previous driving was in a Grand 
Touring class C’amaro. His do/cn GT 
wins last year made him tops in that cat- 
egory. A dropviul from the University 
of Maine after one year. Hamilton is 
the son of a retired college dean and - 
get this used to play drums in a rock 
band. He has longish blond hair and 
says things like "Outasight." "Cool." 
and "Wow," As a member of the silent 
majority might say. "Well, shut mah 
mouf." Which, of course. Pete Hamilton 
was delighted to do. emd 
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THE KILLER LEOPARD OF DANPUR 


One of the s/eekest and smartest of the big cats and now an endangered species, the Indian leopard occasionally 
becomes a hunter of men. This one has terrorized a remote commur^ity for two years by JAMES SHEPHERD 


I n the Almora District of India’s L't- 
lar Pradesh, the natives arc offering 
2.000 rupees to an>onc who will Vill 
their man-eating leopard. That’s only 
S266. hut it is the largest reward anvone 
can rememher for a man-eating leopard. 
And the reason is that in three decades no 
leopard has killed so many people. To 
date he is credited with at least 25. 

The fearful populace of the Danpur 
area of Almora. where the killer has con- 
centrated his efforts, are well aware that 
leopards are even more dangerous and 
tunning than tigers. As the Danpur leop- 
ard has done, they will enter a house 
for human prey. On July 14. I96S the 
Danpur man-eater entered a hut m the 
village of Liti and killed a 10-year-old 
boy. I ive weeks ago. a young girl stepped 
out of her house to answer a call of 
nature, and the leopard pounced and 
dragged her away. Now when darkness 
falls in Danpur all doors are ItK'kcd; no 
one moves abroad before daylight. 

Danpur lies in Kipling country, in the 
shadows of the Himalayas. 82 miles 
northeast of the district headquarters of 
Almora. The last 16 miles from Almora 
must be covered by foot over steep trails 
and through jungle brush. The jungle is 
a bogland. thick and laced with an un- 
ending series of wild streams. The men 
of Danpur cither stay at home to scratch 
out a living cultivating tiny terraced liclds 
carved out of the hills, or they go off to 
join the Indian Army's Kumaon reg- 
iment, a mountain warfare unit. No more 
than 4,500 to 5,000 people live in the 
Danpur region, all in scattered settle- 
ments of 45 to 50 each. The leopard 
can cover the 20-mile-squarc area i>f 
Danpur in one night and. when bored, 
sometintes crosses the Kali River for a 
kill in neighboring I’ithoragorh. But he 
always returns. 

Just to the west is the district of 
Garhwal where, between 1918 and 1926. 
the man-eating leopard of Rudranrayag 
look 125 lives. It was killed by Jim Cor- 
bett, the celebrated hunter of man-eat- 
ers, after more than tw o months of track- 


ing. And then the end came only after 
Corbett spent II straight nights in a 
small tree wailing, with a goat tethered 
in the middle of a road, for the leopard 
to come. He put a single bullet into it 
but did not dare climb down and track 
the wounded animal until daylight. He 
fiiund it some distance away, dead of 
the one shot. As Corbett had guessed, 
it was an old animal with several healed 
bullet wounds and a broken tooth, and 
had lost part of a toe and one claw. 

Nobody knows why leopards become 
man-eaters, but there are educated guess- 
es. There is little natural prey in the 
oak jungles of Danpur. The other wild- 
life consists of wildfowl — pheasants and 
hill partridge— and Himalayan bear and 
wild boar. The last two are too large 
and too savage for the leopard to at- 
tack safely. Like African lions or In- 
dian tigers, leopards may be driven by 
age or injury to look for human vic- 
tims. Or they may come across a half- 
buried corpse that has not been com- 
pletely cremated. Many Indians believe 
that once a leopard has fed on a human 
flesh, it wants nothing else. 

”ln some ways," says Rao Naidu. a 
professional hunter of the big cats, ’’old 
leopards who have lost their agility find 
humans easy to pick off. Sometimes a 
leopard will mistakenly jump a man in 
the forest. Seeing movement, he will 
think that the man is an animal and. 
once making the mistake, will cat the 
man. f rom that time on he will hunt al- 
most exclusively for humans. Leopards 
that have been wounded and recover 
also will become hunters of man: weak- 
ened. they discover man easy to pull 
down." Naidu adds some less-provable 
folklore: “W c all dread the female leop- 
ard man-eater. She will train her cubs 
to cal nothing but humans. This can be 
a terribly vicious circle." So far. all the 
victims of the Danpur leopard have been 
children or young women. It has never 
attacked a male adult, and the record 
indicates (hat it limits itself to-one kill a 
month. In addition, unlike other kill- 


ers. it has not hesitated to attack in day- 
light, Several times, after kills, local hunt- 
ers have sat over the corpse waiting for 
the beast to return. Only once has that 
occurred, and several shots were llrcd 
at u before it vanished into the jungle. 
In November 1968. a 24-year-old wom- 
an was killed, and the leopard drugged 
the biidy half a kilometer before aban- 
doning it. The hunters .sat up all night, 
with no luck. One month later, a 12-year- 
old boy was dragged away from the vil- 
lage of Lahur. Trackers were assembled 
and a hunt staged. Hours later, only 
the hair of the boy was fovind. Two 
months later, possibly maddened by hun- 
ger. the leopard charged a group of 10 
women and five men gathering leaves 
near the village of Barmati. Terror- 
stricken. they fled to the village. 

Last January the man-eater attacked 
an old woman and her 14-ycar-old grand- 
son who wore in the jungle searching 
for strayed cattle. Without a sound, the 
leopard dragged the boy away, and a 
search party could find no trail to fol- 
low. Just 20 days later the little girl 
stepped out of her hut and was lost. 
Her father persuaded neighbors to join 
in a search, but they were stalled by a 
heavy snowfall. They set off again the 
next morning, but the child has never 
been found. 

Eisiimates of the si7e of the Danpur 
man-eater cannot be considered accu- 
rate, because all have been made by peo- 
ple in the shock of fright. The consen- 
sus is that it is eight feet long, but it is 
probably somewhat smaller. The last two 
suspected man-eaters kilted in Danpur 
have measured, respectively, seven feet 
three Inches, and seven feet. Both were 
females. Among those who have guessed 
at the leopard’s si7c arc several people 
who were attacked and escaped with 
scalp wounds, or limbs badly clawed or 
even chewed. 

Jim Corbett was a professional hunt- 
er, and so far the people of Danpur 
have been unable to attract anyone in 
his class to search for their killer. But 



Not the Danpur kiUar this tnOian iaopani uninisnilonally shows the effectiveness of his camouflage coat. Tracking him Is almost impossible. 


soon ihe snow ui|] begin its rcireat 
up (he sides of the Himalayas, and 
perhaps — only perhaps— someone will 
come ihcn. The depuiy commissioner of 
Almora is now in contact with 10 hunt- 
ers from difTcrent parts of India; none 
will even consider the job until the weath- 
er improves. The fact is that the era of 
the Jim C orbetts is over in the Kumaon 
hills. Corbett owned estates which com- 
fortably supported him and he could 
spend all his days in the jungles hunting 
man-eaters if he chose. Today, no matter 
how much he might want to shoot a man- 
killing animal, neither a professional 
hunter nor a wcll-trvdo amateur can 
alford the expenditure of time involved. 
Fewer still want to do it the hard 
way. Many Indian hunters do their 
shooting only from the comfort and 
safety of a jeep equipped with blinding 


spotlights to dazzle and confuse (heir 
quarry. Hunting the man-eater of Dan- 
pur requires a Jim Corbett type who 
knows the jungles inside out by day 
and night and is prepared for the ex- 
tremely rugged country. Three men 
who fancied themselves as killers of the 
Danpur man-eater recently turned up 
in .Mmora to obtain details about the 
case, licfvvrc officials could brief them, 
the three decided to return to the plains. 
Almora. which has electricity, schools 
and a well-stocked bazaar, was too God- 
forsaken. remote and primitive for them. 
Finally, while the 2.000-rupee reward 
might appear princely to a village hunt- 
er, it might not even cover the expenses 
of someone coming up from the plains 
in quest of the leopard. And the bounty 
is not paid immediately. The authorities 
have to be convinced by an absence of 


attacks over several months that the 
predator is indeed dead. 

Thapa I’rasad. the deputy commis- 
sioner, believes a village hunter will even- 
tually kill the Danpur man-eater. Get- 
ting the leopard has become a blood 
feud the local hunters have to avenge. 
If one does end the marauding career, 
it might be with a flintlock, with which 
many still hunt. In fact, after the an- 
nouncement of the reward, one native 
popped otT a leopard and brought it to 
Almora as the man-eater. Hut Prasad 
and his officials doubted it was the beast 
because it was only four or live years 
old, was in good condition and had no 
visible marks of previous injuries. The 
moral seems to be that leopards whicli 
arc inniwent often have to pay for the 
sins of man-eaters w hen ambitious hunt- 
ers are about. sno 
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FLASHING 



by GARY RONBERQ 

A ; this ciKkeycd htKkcy season glides 
into March it is apparent that New 
York is in serious danger of losing the 
last of its great failure symbtils. the Rang- 
ers rorrr). The town that ga\c you 
the throbbing real-life stories of the 
Knicks. the Jets and the Mels is vsatch- 
ing over the Rangers with a pride min- 
gled with astonishment and sc>mc ap- 
prehension. for if ever there was a club 
capable of pulling an el foUh in the spring 
of the year, it has been the Rangers. Be- 
ginning in the 1940s. when Fiorello l.a- 
Chiardia was still mayor, the Rangers 
compiled a record of futility unmatched 
in major league hcKkcy. For two dec- 
ades they were incontestably the worst 
team in the NHI.. 

Hut last weekend the new. space-age 
Rangers were on top in the NFII.'s Fast 
Division, where they had strutted since 
way back in November, and were locked 
in a furious race with the Boston Bru- 
ms for the division championship. The 
Bruins had moved into a first-place tic 
w ith New Y ork after a fortnight in w hich 
the Rangers lost their two best de- 
fensemen. The veteran Jim Neilson. 
who twisted a knee, was due back mo- 
mentarily. but sophomore Brad Park, 
a slick puck-carrier and heavy hitler, 
was probably out for the rest of the sea- 
son with a fractured right ankle. Ques- 
tion No. 1 as the Rangers faced Thurs- 
day's showdown with the Bruins on 
Boston ic'c was whether a team so 
maimed could regain its momentum. 

Another question was puzzling the 
hivckcy world- whatever happened to 
the mighty Montreal Canadiens? As they 
sciilHed along live points behind the 
Rangers in third place. Coach Claude 
Ruel otfered to quit. Rumors were fly- 
ing that the Canadicn dynasty wasdying. 
Maybe so. maybe not. 

Leading acor»r Wall Tkaezuk (right) embrac- 
es mates after setting up goat against Philly. 
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BLADES FOR A MINI-MASTERMIND 


Little Emile Francis has maneuvered the New York Rangers up from oblivion into a hot race for the National Hockey 
League championship. Now all he has to do is outthink the onrushing Boston Bruins in the season's last month 


Bcyoiid dispute, though, was the fact 
that the Rangers have become a very 
tine team — and that due entirely to the 
heart and mind of a single man, Emile 
Percy Francis, the general manager and 
coach. Not since Vince Lombardi re- 
vived those corpses in Green Bay has 
one man done so much for one team. 

For a New York sports figure Fran- 
cis is strangely inconspicuous. Not much 
taller than a parking meter, he dresses 
with no distinction and avoids the hum 
of Manhattan whenever he can. prefer- 
ring the anonymous life of a Long Is- 
land suburb, lie presides over a team 
almost equally lacking in Nen York glit- 
ter. The closest thing the Rangers have 
to a swinger is Rod Gilbert, a deeply side- 
burned forward who makes the disco- 
theque scene but is not exactly a Rixk- 
ct Richard on the ice. The leading scor- 
er is a mouthful of C zech consonants. 
Waiter Tkaezuk. who diKsn't have 
enough clout to get the Madison Square 
Garden PA man to pronounce his name 
right. He is "ka-shook" at home but 
■"tay-chuck" on Seventh Avenue. 

Francis himself is the son of a French 
mother and a Welsh father and the sur- 
vivor of a goal-tending career rich only 
in mediocrity. During 14 years he played 
with a dozen teams, but in only 95 NHL 
games, giving up 355 goals for a .3.74 
average. Even so. somebody nicknamed 
him The Cat for his quickness. 

The only thing big-league about Fran- 
cis was his courage. On one occasion 
Francis took the ice for the Black Hawks 
with a dislocated left shoulder strapped 
up in a leather brace. When a shot whis- 
tled in. Francis could not raise his hand 
up far enough to glove the puck, which 
split his nose down the middle and 
kmKkcd out live teeth. 

When the little goalie at last hung up 
his pads, his only claim on history was 
having introduced the trapper glove (“A 
gcn-u-inc George McQuinn-modcl first 


baseman's mitt") to the goaltcnding pro- 
fession. It was not until 1961 that Fran- 
cis joined the Ranger organization — as 
coach and general manager of the 
Guelph (Ont.) Juniors. Three years lat- 
er he was appointed general manager in 
New York. 

What Francis found in the old Ciar- 
den was a Ranger team so puny in size 
that almost any opp<.mcni could intim- 
idate it. Francis started rebuilding with 
players like Orland kurtenbach. Wayne 
Hillman and Reggie Fleming. They 
weren't the slickest men around, but they 
were mean. He also dealt for the fu- 
ture. sending the aging Andy Bathgate, 
New York's alltime scoring leader, to 
Toronto for three young players — Rod 
Selling. Arnie Brown and Bob Nevin — 
who arc Ranger regulars even today. 
Given an open checkbook by President 
Bill Jennings, Francis set about rebuild- 
ing a tumbledown farm system and in- 
creased the number of full-time scouts 
from four to eight, part-timers from 18 
to 52. 

In December of 1965. with the team 
in last place. Red Sullivan was fired as 
coach and Francis took over. He led 
New York into the Stanley Cup play- 
offs with a fourth-place finish in 1966-67. 
and into second— only four points be- 
hind Montreal — in 1967-68. After that 
season Jennings persuaded Francis that 
handling both the bench and the front 
office was too onerous for one man. 
Boom BiHim Gcoffrion was appointed 
coach, and the Rangers started well in 
the fall of 1968. But by January they 
were in last place again. On January 
17. Gcoffrion collapsed from an attack 
of ulcers. Francis stepped in and coached 
the team to a third-place finish. 

Today he says New York is not in 
the market for any more coaches and 
Jennings agrees. "It took me a while to 
appreciate Emile as a coach," Jennings 
says. "For the longest time 1 had him 


figured strictlyasaGM type. But he real- 
ly wants to coach, and he's proved there 
isn’t a better coach anywhere. As far as 
I'm concerned, he can handle both jobs 
for the rest of his life." 

Who's to argue? Francis works like a 
Georgia mule. When the Rangers are 
in New York he leaves home at 8 in tlie 
morning and usually dives not return un- 
til 1 1 or 12 at night, the last hour or 
contmufd 



T/>» Top Cal nimaelf shouts advica and an- 
eouragamant from a spot bahind tha banch. 
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NEW YORK BLADES rOMlnufd 


two depending on ihe whims of ihc 
whimsical Long Island Kail Road. 

If ihcrc is no game at night there is 
practice in the morning, which means 
Assistant Trainer Jim Young picks Fran- 
cis up and chauffeurs him the 20 miles 
to the New Hyde Park arena. After prac- 
tice. Young then drives his boss (> oung 
drives so Francis, briefcase on his knees, 
can work) to his desk in the city. On 
the road Francis flics 75.000 miles a year 
to handle the team, to scout and keep 
an eye on minor league operations. ”lf 
New York is in here for a game on Thurs- 
day night, you can bet Kmilc will be in 
Omaha on Wednesday watching his farm 
club." says Scotty Bowman, coach of 
the St. Louis Blues. "Fi'nile has every- 
thing at his lingcrlips." 

As a coach Francis has reoriented the 
Rangers' way of thinking. "You really 
can't appreciate what he's done unless 
you played here before he came." says 
Forward Vic Hadfield. who did. "You 
have no idea how hard it is to play 
night after night, just knowing you're 
going to lose. Oh. once in a while may- 
be we'd play great for one or two pe- 
riods: we might even be ahead going 
into the third period. But then the oth- 
er club would come out and play well 
for 10 or 12 minutes and cancel out ev- 
erything good we'd done for 40, Lose a 
few like that and you get discouraged." 

The other day Francis settled back 
on one of the Rangers' charter flights 
and reflected on those early days. As 
usual he looked pale and overworked, 
but his eyes were alive and intense. “The 
first thing we had to do." he said, "was 
kniK'k all of the excuses out of the hat. 
There were so many excuses for losing 
in New 'York. The city, the commute, 
the anonyntity. Amiiiymily! Flell. who 
wants to be recognized if he's a loser, any- 
how? I sure as hell don't. If I'm a loser 
I don't want anybody to know who I 
am. We told them to just start winning 
and they'd be recognized soon enough." 

"Everything." says Don Marshall, one 
of the Rangers' few old heads, "used to 
be all helter-skelter, with guys skating 
all over and nobody knowing w here any- 
body else was. When Montreal traded 
me to New York 1 was just sick, be- 
cause I knew it would be like that. No- 
body wanted to play in New York. Under 
Francis, though, things changed. Fie 
brought in a system, and it's not that 
much different from what they do in 
Montreal. Now when you gel the puck 


you usually have an idea where every- 
body is; you don't have to go around 
looking for them. You can still play your 
particular style — ^just so long as you stay 
within the system." 

Francis says there are no tricks to 
the ‘'system"; what it amounts to is just 
good, sound positional hockey being ex- 
ecuted by good players. "Clanies arc won 
in your opponents' end and lost in your 
own." he says. "When I took over, Ihc 
Rangers were losing because they were 
making too many mistakes in their own 
end. They were giving up as many as 250, 
260 goals a year. The secret of making 
the playoffs is keeping that number dow n 
around 200," 

Among Francis' many gifts is an ap- 
preciation for raw talent. In need of a 
goalie, he found Hd Ciiacomin in Prov- 
idence. R.l. and wound up paying the 
equivalent of SI 00.000 in players for him, 
Fhen 25. Giacomin had never stopped 
a shot in the NHL and his first year in 
New York was a flop: one night the 
fans showered him with garbage. Gia- 
comin was sent down to the minors but 
was back in the Garden again the fol- 
lowing year, pumped up with confidence 
by Francis. ( "You're my goaltcndcr. and 
nobody is going to stop you from be- 
coming a good one.") Giacomin went 
on to lead the Rangers into the playoffs 
with a fine 2.61 goals-against average, a 
league-leading nine shutouts and a place 
on the All-Star team. He has never since 
failed to make that team, and the Rang- 
ers have allowed only 189, 183 and 196 
goals the last three years while finishing 
fourth, second and third. 

The lone pre-Francis holdover among 
the defensemen is Nciison. a dark-eyed 
200-poundcr who has become an All- 
Star under Francis' guidance. Rod Soil- 
ing and .Arnic Brown arc solid perform- 
ers. but it will take all of Francis' in- 
genuity to fill the gap left by the loss of 
Park. So far the jury is out on fill-ins 
Larry Brown and Mike Robiiaille. 

Up front. New York's biggest sticks 
until recently have been on the tine of 
Hadfield, Gilbert and Jean Ratelle. A 
big. cheerful blond who possesses a heavy 
slap shot. Hadfield is a solid 20-goal 
man on the left side, while Ratelle has 
become perhaps the league's smooth- 
est center. Because of his exceptional 
French-C'anadian good looks, mod dark 
hair and burns, Rodrigue Gabriel Gil- 
bert ("Roger Bear" or "Joe Bear" to 
the kids who write him) has been the 



Smooth Center Jean Ratelle. one of Francis' 

team's No, I lady-killer, but now he is 
engaged to a Thai brunette and plans 
to marry in the spring. As a player, how- 
ever, despite five seasons in which he 
has scored 24 goals or more, Gilbert 
has never achieved the greatness New 
York expected from him. 

The yoke of superstar-to-bc now rests 
on the broad neck of Walter Robert 
Tkaezuk, who centers the highest-scor- 
ing line in hockey. While Hadfield. Ra- 
telle and Gilbert haven't exactly slumped 
(56 goals. 92 assists), they have been 
overwhelmed by the combination of 
Tkaezuk, Dave Balon and Billy Fair- 
bairn <73 goals, 1 10 assists). Big, bull- 
strong and, says Gordie Howe. ".\o de- 
termined." Tkac/uk was signed for the 
Rangers by Scout Lou Passador (the 
man who landed Alex Deivccchio for 
Detroit and Ralph Kackstront and 
Jacques Laperriere for Montreal). Tkae- 
zuk has become the Rangers' foremost 
scorer (25 goals. 45 assists) in his sec- 
ond year. Moreover, he is developing 
in the Jean Beliveau style — the strong, 
quiet performer a team looks to when 
things are their stickiest. 

Tkaezuk's partners. Balon and Fair- 
bairn. could not be more different from 
one another. Bushy-haired, brown-eyed 
and tough as a $1 steak. Fairbairn seems 
a cinch for Rookie of the Year, while 



until this season Rulon was consiilercd 
no more than a journeyman player. In 
10 years in the NHL. playing for New 
York. Montreal. Minnesota and New 
York again, Balon was basically a 10- 
to IS-goal man. He always was a work- 
er. however, and this year he has found 
linemates with whom he lits perfectly. 

You will not find a dinie‘s worth of 
glamour in Fairbairn. either. He is just 
a good, honest, two-way workman. 
■‘What I like abetut him." says Oak- 
land Coach Freddie GUner. "is the way 
he wants that biscuit. If he's got it. he's 
tickled. If he hasn't, he's going to get it. 
Whether it's in his end or mine, he's 
going to get it." Fairhairn's only com- 
plaint in New York so far is the steady 
diet of pork chops he gets while sharing 
an apartment with Park, who cooks for 
both. "My friend." says Park, "you will 
say you enjoy pork chops, or you wdl 
starve." 

Players like Fairbairn. Park and Tka- 
c/uk are typical of the youth, speed and 
si/c Kmile Francis is nurturing in the 
New York farm system, now the envy 
of the league. "Nobody can afford to 
let down on us for a minute," says Den- 
is Ball, the Rangers' director of the farm 
system. "They all know what we've got 
down on the farm." 

"They've .vm/ it in training camp, and 


that's important." .says Francis. "They 
know we were winning in training c.tmp 
when we were going with a lot of the 
kids." 

Now that he has succeeded in stim- 
ulating Montreal-style hunger among his 
regulars. Francis takes pains not to over- 
do. "I work very hard at treating our 
players fairly." he says. "Since I ask 
for a first-class performance from them, 
they go first class. There are no prima 
donnas around here; everybody is treat- 
ed alike. To me. there’s only one time 
you don't treat players alike, and that's 
at contract time.” 

One thing he never dives, says Fran- 
cis. is create a position for a plavcr; 
each must earn his own job. Francis 
cites the ease of Orland Kurtenbach. the 
tall. l95-pound center of his third line. 
A regular two years ago. Kurtenbach 
spent all of last season rcxupcrating from 
a back operation. The Rangers missed 
him. especially for his peace-making tal- 
ents. When Kurtenbach checked into the 
Rangers’ Kitchener. Ontario training 
quarters last September, he fully expect- 
ed to win his old job back. The big cen- 
ter was slow getting in shape, though, 
and a young. Finnish-born center named 
Juha W'iding won the position instead. 
Kurtenbach spent much of the first half 
of the season watching from the stands. 


pMOToc*«rHS By tokt trkho 


"Kurt went through the very same 
thing two years ago— only he was the 
one who was playing then.” says F'ran- 
cis. "That year Jean Ratelle came to 
camp and led us in scoring in the pre- 
season games. If anybody had a job 
sewed up. Ratelle did. But then we 
found out he had to have a back op- 
eration. and he wasn't ready to play 
until the season was half over. Kurt, 
meanwhile, had stepped in and done 
a helluva job. and when Ratelle came 
back the club was in second place. Now. 
do I bench Kurt in favor of Ratelle'.’ 
Not on your life. Ratelle had to wait 
until he could win a spot, or somebivdy 
slowed down or got hurt. 1 his kid. Juha 
Widing. is only 22. W'e've had him since 
he was 16. and all along we told him if 
he worked hard he'd be in New York 
someday. Now that he's here, we tell 
him if he keeps on working hard, he’ll 
stay. It would be pretty rotten if I sat 
him dow n just because I wanted to work 
somebivdy else in the lineup, wouldn't 
it? Kurt probably knows this better than 
anyone else." 

Itwasona warm fall morning in Kitch- 
ener that Kurtenbach, then trying to 
play himself into condition, checked 
the list to see who was going to play 
where that day. Three teams — New 
York. Omaha and BulValiv — were living 
together, and buses departed the Hol- 
iday Inn each morning for rinks in 
the area. Kurtenbach had already played 
seven straight days and halfway expected 
a day off; the list, however, showed 
him playing for the eighth and ninth 
days in a row. That is a lot of hiK‘k- 
ey. even for a man trying to find his 
legs. 

Kurtenbach went to sec bmile Fran- 
cis about it. "Coach." Kurtenbach said, 
somewhat uneasily. "I just checked the 
list." 

"Yes. Kurt, what about it?" 

"Well. I've already played seven days 
in a row. . . ." 

"Yes." 

". . . and 1 see you've got me down 
for two more." 

"Yes." 

"That's nine games in a row." 

"Yes. what about it'?" 

"Well. I was wondering if perhaps 
there had been some mistake. . . ." 

"1 understand.” said Emile Francis. 
"But. Kurt, you know as well as I do 
that around here, we don't make mis- 
takes.” ■HO 
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Through the years the basic moods and sights in ploces like Tigertown, Dodgertown, Casa 
Grande and Mesa never truly change. The young pitcher must tough it out on diamonds for 
removed from those the big clubs use and both the known and the unknown hitters begin to 
grow blisters as they hit line drives out of the batting cages and agoinst green wooden wolis 
fhot bear advertisements for hamburger stands and used cars. There are, of course, other things 
that help explain why spring troining calls people bock spring ofter spring after spring. It is a 
time of laughter, hope and remembering for patron ond player alike; a chance to see the 
tremendous skills of youngsters put out on the line every day for six weeks. Best of all, 
however, spring training is a chance to see the finest ball ployers in the world working and 
enjoying their work before the pressures of the regular season set the hard lines in their faces. 

The Bright Glow oF Spring Training 
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The shady end of the dugout al- 
woys is the coolest spot in the pork 
ond the perfect ploce for a manoger 
to proctice sitting for days ahead. 


a warm morning in March whot 
belter way to relieve the sameness of 
troining then to slond in the field 
ond laugh as the pitchers try to hit? 


^Tie boll comes In ot the batter os o 
white blur ond he soys to himself, "Just 
once I wonder what It would be like if 
the hitters got oheod of the pitchers." 







Spring Training cofitimied 


No two men 

want the same exact things 
for the same exact reasons 
at the same exact time. 

We grew as large as we are 
by recognizing that fact. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIEE • MILWAUKEE MK/II 

World's largest comparry specializing in individual life insurance. 1 N 1 V I 


s 

^vtrefehed out on the gross of their 
spring comp in St. Petersburg, Flo., 
the St. louis Cordinois begin the morn- 
ing calisthenics- o lovely tobleou lor 
viewers but o chore for the players. 


In all of sport is there anything as 
meaningless os on intrasquod gome 
played in March? Probably not, but 
it is a good time lor o boy to rest 
and for oldtimers to poss the day- 
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it'sa Maxfli mile to the cup — 602 yards. 
Water 280 yards out. Then uphill all 
the way to the heavily trapped green. 
Better play Maxfh — if you know what's 
good for you. Sold only through golf 
professionals, 

8, DVKIAyF 

Drive carefully. Use Dunlop balls, clubs and tires. 


MaxfU 


If you know 
what^ good for you, 
you’ll ploy Maxfli. 


A MONKEY RIDES 
THE EASY RUNNER 


Marty Liquori, the first American in four years to beat Jim Ryun at a mile, 
has become everybody's iong-distance target by SKIP MYSLENSKI 


N ow his weekends arc always ihc same. 

The towns are dilTercnt and so are 
the arenas, but the monkey is always 
there. It appeared last month in Phil- 
adelphia. at Convention Hall. He is 
warming up backstage, doing stretch ex- 
ercises. his right leg hooked over the 
back of a chair, the head going back, 
then down to the left knee. His lips arc 
pulled tight. A friend walks up. '‘Con- 
gratulations.'* he says. “1 hear you were 
just named the top miler in the coun- 
try." 

Marty Liquori grimaces. "In the 
world," he says. 

In front of him is a pivol of vomit, 
the price of someone else’s overexpen- 
diturc or lack of preparation. It is a dis- 
mal setting: garbage in the corners, dirty 
fliwr. scarred bricks, great lengths of 
rope hanging ominously from the raf- 
ters. as if wailing for those who fail. 
"How ya doin'?" someone asks. 

"Just standing here brickin' it," Li- 
quori says. 

"You worried?" 

A grin. "1 really didn't want this to 
be a big race. But now I'm standing 
here, my pulse's fluttering, my heart's 
jumping, and I think 1 just swallowed 
25 butterflies." 

"It's going to be like this from now 
on.” the friend says. 

"Yeah." Liquori says. He shakes his 
head. "I can't take any races lightly like 


I used to. I guess the monkey's on my 
back now. But why?" 

The why — and the monkey— came 
seven months before, on an overcast day 
at the NCAA track and field champi- 
onships in Knoxville, Tenn. when Marty 
Liquori. until then just another prom- 
ising young miler from Villanova. looked 
over his right shoulder and saw 10 yards 
of Tartan track between him and the run- 
ner in the powder-blue jersey and pink 
pants who had dogged his footsteps for 
.KK) yards. Liquori turned, raised his lists, 
shouted an imprecation, broke into a 
smile and became the first American in 
four years to beat Jim Ryun in a mile 
race. 

A week later he had another win in 
the AAU mile when Ryun quit; then in 
late July he ran an outstanding 3:37.2 
in the 1,500 meters in Stuttgart, a race 
in which he rcinjured his tender arches 
and ended his outdoor season. Still, at 
the age of 19. Liquori had run the fast- 
est 1.500 meters of the year, the equiv- 
alent of a sub-3:55 mile, and established 
hiniself as the best miler in America, if 
not the world. I he only other contender 
is Kipchoge Keino. 

■ ‘That smile." Marty Liquori's mother 
would recall after the NCAAs. "It was 
only the second time I’ve ever seen him 

A WINNING HAND is cxicndcd by Many Li- 
quori to an also-ran in Ihc Millrosc mile. 
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break inio a smile like jhat. The oilier 
umc w.as when he got his hrsi hicvclc." 
The bicycle, a ihree-speed hnglish rac- 
er. was a ( hrisimas gifi in 1955. when 
Marty Liijuori wash. It lasted three years 
and has long since been replaced by a 
senes of Thunderhirds. Hut the boy's 
taste very much foreshadow ed the man's. 
In a sport, and a race, often given over 
to asceticism, he is something of an imp. 
choosing to live a life of existence rath- 
er than essence. "If someone ever .stops 
to write about me." he said some time 
ago. "I want the people who read it to 
know I am not just another crew-cut run- 
ner who gt>es around a track all slay." 

He IS strongly inlluenccd by Herb E'l- 
liotl’s book, //k’ (ii>/th-u Mile, and often 
talks about us author. "You can see 
how he enjoyed life." says l.iquori. "I 
want people to know that I can bust, 
too," S('. Ukc I lliim. Marty l.iquon tells 
about free and uninhibited running com- 
ing from a free and uninhibited man. 
And he worries that through it all his 
life with the monkey— the greatest prob- 
lem will be saving his human qualities 
m the crusher ofeom petition. 

His instincts and pleasures arc still, 
in the best ways, those of a child. He is 
early Beaile- simple. inniK-ent. CMilver- 
ant. at times mischievous, a /any guy 
moving through a senes of /any scenes 
at double speed. .1 Hunt Nifiht. 

Miami. Silting around the pvxvl of the 
Dtiral Country C lub IVwir days after lirsl 
heating Jim Ryun. four days before he 
will have to run against him again. He 
sips beer from a paper cup. "I know ev- 
eryone will be watching me now." he 
says, "And I have to he careful not to 
come on too strong. But I don't want 
to turn into a recluse, cither." Then the 
blue eyes flash, he puts down the beer, 
pulls up his blue shorts and does a se- 
ries of flips olT the high biiard. "He's 
eontinufd 
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Your wife’s office is 
probably better equipped 
than yours. 


It used to hi.', the Americnn housewife had as hard a time doing her job as tlte 
American businessman has doing his. 

She took so long getting each thing done, she rarely had time to get ewrything 
done. 

But then she got smart. She discovered that machines could do a lot of the 
routine work she was doing. And gi\'e her time to do a lot more than just 
routine work. 

So she simply put them in her office. 

And by comparison, put her husband's office twenty to thirty years out of date. 

At IBM, we have a family of machines that can help the businessman catch up. 

Tliey're called word prtKcssing machines. 

Just two of them, for example, can help move ideas from a businessman's mind 
through his secretary's typewriter 50% faster. 

With IBM dictation equipment, a businessman can dictate an idea fotir times 
faster than he can write it in longhand. And nearly twice as fast as his secretary can 
write it in shorthand. 

Wliich means that he can commtmicate four ideas in the time it now takes 
for one or two. 

As for his secretary, she can use the remarkable new IBM Mag Card Selcctric. 
Typewriter. 

With the Mag Card Selectric, she never has to stop to erase or completelv retype 
a page. If she makes a mistake, she types right over it. It her boss makes a revision, 
she types just the revision. 

So she has time for a lot more typing, or a lot of other more interesting work. 

And these aren't the only ways we can help. We also make other office 
equipment, such as the IBM Selectric, Composer. 

By simply typing on the Gimposer, a secretary actually sets type, making your 
typewritten reports kxtk like printed reports. And cutting your reproduction time 
and costs by as much as 55%. 

Tonight, before you do the work you couldn't finish in your office, take a gtHid 
kxtk at your wife s ttffice. 

Maybe you II get the idea to call an IBM Office Products Division Representative. 


Machines should work. People should think. 


IBM 







CASr RUNNER conlinufd 


crazy," says tcammaJc Dick Bucrkic. 
■’And scared of noihing." 

Cui. He is hiding behind a tree just 
off Lancaster Pike on Philadelphia’s 
Main Line. As an old lady stops her 
car for a light, he and two others Jump 
out. tie a string of empty beer cans on 
her back bumper, then double up as 
she drives away. 

A succession of quick cuts. The af- 
ternoon of a race, lunching on blini/cs 
with strawberries and sour cream. The 
night after a race, in the corner of a 
pub. imitating W. C. Fields, The night 
of a banquet, appearing in a doublc- 
bfeasted fur overcoat. The first day of 
schmd at Villanova last September, 
walking into class with a full beard. 

"Look." he says. "I’m a normal col- 
lege kid. Just because I'm a runner 
doesn't mean 1 have to spend my life as 
an advertisement for clean living.” 

"A lot of other runners live in their 
own little world— live, sleep, eat and 
drink track." says Frank Murphy, an 
Irishman and e.vicammatc of Liquori's 
at Villanova. "But Marty has other hob- 
bies as well. A good European attitude. 
1 mean, he knows how to go his own 
way. have a good time and a good laugh. 
He knows how to relax." 

Rut the moments alone and chances 
to rcla.x become increasingly rare. Side- 
burns and bell-bottoms make him a 
freak: torn blue jeans and a sweat shirt 
make him a slob; a beer makes him a 
drunkard; one late night makes him a 
debaucher. After his loss last month to 
Keino in the Philadelphia Track Clas- 
sic they said he was over the hill, not 
training, drunk every night. Some even 


suggested he not be invited to any meets 
until he got back in shape. Yet six days 
later he won an easy 4:02.6 mile at the 
Millrose Games. "Winning that was like 
stepping right out of hell." he said. 

Later he would come back to the mon- 
key. "I must admit." he said, "that 
events are causing me to withdraw a lit- 
tle bit from everything. Why. there was 
a time, just a while ago, that anything I 
did was taken with a grain of salt. I 
mean. I could go to a party without 
any clothes on and it wouldn’t get much 
further than the people there. But any 
little thing now is liable to get blown 
up way out of proportion. 

"I don’t know why people react. The 
athletes really haven’t changed that 
much. Those of yesterday— all those Jack 
Armstrongs— were doing the same things 
we’re doing today but in private. They 
were shackled by the all-.Ainerican im- 
age. After they were through playing 
they all wanted to get a job doing shav- 
ing commercials. And nobody was smart 
enough to ever think of shaving off a 
Fu Manchu. They wanted to make sure 
the Silent Majority was on their side." 

"You know what bothers people?" 
says Dick Buerkle. "It bothers people 
that Marty’s the typical northern New 
Jersey. New York City-type champion. 
He's got the typical attitude. Always hull- 
ing you. Always on your back. Always 
chattering, busting you. Anything he 
does he dives with chatter, (’laying bas- 
ketball on the playground, he chatters. 
Shooting pool, he chatters. Running 
track, he chatters. Down in the city half 
of it is talking your way to the top. If 
you only do it physically, you’re just an- 



other winner. And there arc a lot of 
those around. Marty’s a winner in more 
ways than one. A winner plus. A win- 
ner with personality.” 

When he entered Newark's Essex Cath- 
olic High School as a 1 10-pound fresh- 
man, Marty Liquori was thinking of any- 
thing but being a track champion, let 
alone the best milcr in the world. Like 
any boy in any city, there were dreams 
of glory in basketball: then maybe base- 
ball, perhaps even bowling. He went out 
for cross-country only because the bas- 
ketball coach demanded it. He had no 
interest, he remembers, and less knowl- 
edge. He didn’t bother to read about 
track or runners. He couldn't name one. 
But when more than 200 freshmen 
showed up for basketball practice, he 
went back to running. "I was the small- 
est kid out." he says. "It was dumb to 
even think about basketball." 

He didn’t stand out in track, either. 
"At that point I just let them go by them- 
selves." recalls Fred Dwyer, who would 
coach Liquori into becoming the third 
high school four-minute milcr. "1 let 
them delineate the ranks themselves. 
Marty? Oh. skinny. Obscure. I hale to 
use the word nonentity, but he was close 
to that." 

The summer following his freshman 
year Marty Liquori fell in love with track. 
While others played, he ran 70 miles a 
week along the Jersey shore. I le returned 
to school, trained, but still was so skin- 
ny Dwyer wouldn't let him run a com- 
petitive mile until late the next spring. 
"When 1 told him he had to run the 
half." Dwyer says, "he looked at me 
with fire in his eyes. He wanted to run 
the man’s event. When I finally let him, 
he did 4:18. I knew we had something.” 

But in his junior year he tore lig- 
aments in his right foot and could get 
his time for the mile down only live sec- 
onds. Asa high school senior in 1967, 
he hud mononucleosis during the in- 
door season. Yet at the Penn Relays 
he did a 4:04.4 and began the frus- 
trating quest to break four minutes. 
First came a 4:01.1 at Compton. Cal- 
if.; he finished third and traded his 
prize, a transistor radio, to the win- 
ner. Jim Ryun. for a Polaroid camera. 
The next week a 4:00.1 in San Diego; 
he beat Dave Patrick and won a tele- 
vision set. and his father, cheering, 
ripped his pants. Finaliy. two weeks 
later, came a 3:59.8 in Bakcrslicld. 

ronrim.tl 
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Carte Blanche offers 
credit to the young 
man on the way up. 



You know who you are. You've been 
on the )ob about a year. You have an 
impressive track record. Even though 
your boss may not admit it. he thinks 
the world of you. 

There's only one thing. You may 
not have had the chance to establish 
much credit, so it’s hard to gel 

The answer is our Young Busi- 
nessman's Plan. Make no mistake, 
this ts no "lunior" membership. II you 
qualify, you enjoy the same Carte 
Blanche privileges as the president of 
your company 

Dining at outstanding restaurants. 

An international lisi of hotels, motels 
and inns to choose from Credit at 
every major airline. All the special 
services available to the man who 


says "Carle Blanche" (Karl, blonsh)* 
Naturally, the amount of credit under 
the plan is related to your income. As 
your income goes up. so does your 
credit ceiling. 

Carte Blanche knows you are part 
of 3 new generation of executives. We 
know you're going places- And we 




La 


have the plan to help you gel there. 

• Airlines: fly on more than 70 
domestic and overseas carriers. 

• Restaurants: enjoy the finest 
wherever you go. 

• Service stations: fill 'er up at 
thousands of gas stations. 

• Rent-a-cars: all majors, most 
independents, welcome you. 

• Hotels, motels, inns: choose from 
thousands around the world. 

• Get an application at any "Take 
One" display, or write: Carte 
Blanche. 3460 Witshire Blvd.. Los 
Angeles, California 90054. 

Carte Blanche gives 
you more than credit 




New Camaro. Feb. 26th. 



Super Hugger. 

If it were an ordinary sportster, 
we’d have introduced it at the ordinary 
time. But we didn’t. And as you 
can see, time was on our side. 

Because we didn’t even 
bother with the simulated air 
scoops. Or any other put-ons that 
might put you off. 

Instead, we took the time 
to build a whole new car from the 


ground up. And look what happened. 

We started with a sleek new shape 
and a low road-hugging stance. 
So it hovers right down there 
with Corvette. 

To that we added more hood. 
A faster fastback. More glass for 
super visibility. And longer doors 
for easier entry. 

New deeply contoured front buckets 
hold you in place. Even in a tight turn. 




A Comoro Sport Coupe with KS Equipment 

We ve never announced a car 

at this time before. But then nobody^s ever 

announced a car like this before. 


Two more bucket cushions in back. 

The instrument panel wraps 
around you. With enough dials to 
make you think you're piloting a 707. 

There are four transmissions 
available, and six power plants up to 
the Turbo-Jet 396 V8. Pick the one 
that best suits your adrenalin capacity. 
Then go pick on an open road. 

And while you're at it. make 
it a road with plenty of twisting 



turns. Because this year Camaro has a remarkable 
new front and rear suspension that gives it a 
leech-like grip. With all that go, you want an 
equal amount of stop. You have it. 

Front disc brakes are standard. 

Other sportsters feared it might come to 
this. And they were right. 

Only their timing was wrong. 

Putting you first, keeps us first. 


See it. At your Chevrolet Sports Dept. 






Son of the famous Col. Jim Beam. 
T. Jeremiah is the fifth 
generation of a Kentucky family 
that's been making the same 
Bourbon since 1793. That's a long 
time for one family to make one 
product, according to one formula. 

As a matter of fact. 1970 marks 
the 175th anniversary of the year 
in which Jacob Beam, founder of 
the Beam clan, sold his first barrel 


of Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Whiskey. 

Since then, six generations of 
Beams have been following in 
Jacob’s footsteps, making Bourbon 
the way he did. according to a 
formula that’s been a Beam 
family secret, practiced as a 
family art. 

When Springtime comes to 
these Kentucky hills, it works its 
seasonal magic on thousands of 


white oak barrels, aging the Beam 
family’s Bourbon. The same as it 
has for the past 175 Springtimes. 

So when you take a sip of 
Jim Beam, savor it for a moment. 
Notice its quality and its light 
taste. That's what we ; 
mean when we say 
it’s a [75'year-old ^¥*1 
family art. 


T. Jeremiah Beam. 

Part of the Beam family art 
for 175 Springtimes. 

06 Proof Kentucky Sirkighi Bourbon Whiikey Diitilled and Bottled by the Jamet B. Beam Diatilling Co., Clermont, Beam, Kentucky 


,;r. 




EASY RUNNER conlimiKi 


Calif. ]| was ihe day Ryun ran a world- 
record 3:51.1. and few noticed I.iquori, 
70 yards back, in seventh place. 

“I didn’t realize it when I started." Li- 
quori says now, '•but running lilted my 
personality. Maybe it's selfish, but I’d 
rather be a champion milcr than be on 
a championship football team. I get more 
satisfaction knowing that. say. no one 
will drop a pass that I may throw. If I 
blow it and lose. I know it’s 100‘‘| my 
fault. And if ! win, I know it’s 100','^ 
my doing." 

Which, with Marty Liquori, is what 
it always comes down to. There are cer- 
tainly no e.Mraordinary workouts; he is 
often beaten by teammates at Villanova. 
Nor are there spectacular quarter-mile 
or half-mile times; his best open half is 
a mediocre 1 :50. His most evident qual- 
ities arc simple: consistency in training 
("You have to forget what days like 
Christmas and Thanksgiving mean." he 
says) and instincts on a track that make 
him the smartest distance runner com- 
peting today. 

Hut even these considerations become 
secondary to the person and the char- 
acter. rooted back in Newark, in the 
days of slicked hair, pegged pants, yel- 
low-on-ycllow shirts with the high-roll 
collar and amateur rock ’n’ roll bands 
with names tike the Echoes and the 
Countdowns. "It was tough getting 
along." he remembers. "You had to look 
cool. Or at least think you were cool." 
It was a time and a place w here you need- 
ed a hustle to not only be recognized 
but to survive. The chrome hubcaps were 
reversed, and the car. with a perfect red 
paint job. got waxed twice a week. No 
matter that you couldn’t drive. It was 
part of the education of self-preservation. 
Says l-iquori. "1 would say that I learned 
to depend on no one but myself." 

"He’s proud of himself.” says Coach 
Dwyer. "And that covers a multitude 
of virtues." 

Slowly the hustle— and the conlidencc 
that came with it— carried over to track, 
and now it is laughing on the starting 
line or eating blint/cs or drinking beer. 
"Someone w ho puls himself on the spot, 
withstands the pressure and comes 
through," says Liquori. "I guess that's 
a hustler." Mis friends call him The Hus- 
tler or The Shrew or The Gangster, all 
with a certain amount of amazement, a 
certain amount of respect. "Only in very, 
very isolated moments will he show any 
worry," says Bucrkle. "Like maybe we’ll 


be walking along and he'll drop some- 
thing like 'You know, they’re all after 
me now’ and that's it.” Bucrkle paus- 
es. then shrugs his shoulders over some- 
thing he cannot fully understand. "I 
don’t know. I really don't know if he 
doesn't think at all. Or if he just doesn't 
think of losing.” 

The same idea comes up again and 
again. From Pete Petersons, coach of 
the Southern California Siriders: "1 
don’t think Marty knows what worry 
is.” From “Jumbo" Elliott, his coach 
at Villanova; "I always call Marty my 
cool cat.” Another teammate, Chris Ma- 
son: "With Marly, running is like driv- 
ing a car. When you set out you know 
you’re going to get there, though a lot 
of people will get in your way. He knows 
at the beginning of the race, if he’s ready 
he’ll win." 

And finally, from Liquori himself: "I 
wouldn't mind if track were the kind of 
thing w here someone put up S 1 ,000 that 
he could beat you. and you just went 
out and settled it between the two of 
you. Raced to see who was the best in 
the world — and for a little bit of mon- 
ey. too." Still, almost unrecognized by 
even Liquori, the monkey has popped 
up here as well. Motivation changes from 
merely desiring success to fearing fail- 
ure. And the honors already won don’t 
seem so important now; there is more 
thought— and worry — about those not 
yet attained. 

These are emotions Liquori doesn't 
often expose. Those close to him say he 
never complains and never seems to wor- 
ry. When he talks about the new pres- 
sures words come slowly, with restraint. 
"It's frightening." he will admit, "but 
I’ve already gone too far to turn back." 
He plays with a glass, sucking the melt- 
ing ice. He wipes the sweat from his fore- 
head. "Guess I’m not ascoolas I thought 
I was.” 

The monkey. "Sure I think of defeat. 
I think of it every day. and that’s what 
makes me get out of bed. It’s like a bad 
dream. Yeah, there’s more success 1 
want, but proving last year wasn’t a fluke 
drives me harder than any anticipated 
joy of winning. 

"My father always told me that no 
matter how well I do. I'm never going 
to be the best, that someone will al- 
ways be around to beat me. That’s 
why track drives me crazy. You have 
to keep going. A victory lasts one 
night, and the next morning you're zero- 


zero again. Victory is never as ex- 
citing as it should be. 

"And, of course, inside. 1 can’t help 
but think of Munich and the Olympics. 

1 can almost imagine how Keino felt in 
Mexico City. I can't even watch films 
of that race without getting goose pim- 
ples and everything and really antici- 
pating. I can almost imagine what it 
would feel like. But there’s always the 
fear, because I can just as easily imag- 
ine how it would feel to work that long — 
then fail. 

"That’s one reason why 1 really hat- 
ed to see all those bad things happen to 
Jim. Because 1 know that some day the 
same thing is liable to happen to me." 

The snow along the side of the road 
has turned to between-storm ugliness, 
and the few flurries that fall do nothing 
to cover the gray. It is cold and the 
wind blows, but Marty Liquori is prtv 
tccted, riding inside a car. He is moving 
through the hills and woods of what all 
Villanova distance runners have come 
to call their iToiic Loop. In the sum- 
mer it can be charming — 10 miles by 
the backyards of some of the Main Line’s 
most splendid estates, past a duck pond, 
a creek, goats and cows and may in- 
clude even a stop to pick wild apples. 
But in winter it turns depressing, and 
as Liquori reaches the top of the hill he 
says how later that afternoon, when he 
gets to that point he will swear at the 
top of his lungs, "cursing the cold, curs- 
ing the wind and most of all cursing my- 
self for being such a damn fool to be 
out there." 

He drives past an artist's house, a re- 
furbished mansion really, set far back 
in the trees, Then another barn where, 
he says, the goats stay on the coldest 
days. He turns left, down Darby-I’aoli 
Road, past a field where, if the cows 
are grazing, you can run along scream- 
ing and have the w hole herd follow you 
to the end of the pasture a mile ahead. 
He smiles. "1 have to laugh when 1 think 
of all that's happening," he says. "In a 
way 1 think I've put the whole world 
on. 1 mean, I was just a skinny little 
kid. and everybody who used to watch 
me run around the neighborhood must 
just be sitting back there thinking to 
themselves, 'Not Liquori. Not that runt.’ 

"Sure it can be a hassle. But I’m put- 
ting it over. And the whole thing is quite 
a kick." Then, heading home, he laughs 
again, this time harder. end 
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Glutton. 


This Atlas fiberglass belted tire has a voracious appetite 
for mileage— the kind you never expected before. 


The new Atlas Plycron 2 p/us 2* fiber- 
glass belted tire wos subiected to one of 
the industry's toughest testing programs 
Results of this test prove fhot Atlos gives 
you really outstanding mileage 

Strength puis Atlas aheod The fiber- 
gloss belts are bonded onto a tough 


Vicron polyester cord body 

And for iroction, the unique wide ireod 
design provides hundreds of gripping 
edges m conloct with the rood at all times 
Ail these features add op to o tire thoi 
gives you less Ireod squirm, excellent 
traction and terrific mileoge 


Be o glutton for mileage Greater mile- 
oge saves you money Get o set of Atlos 
Plycron 2 p/us 2 tires todoy! 

And remember. Atlos batteries ond ac- 
cessories as well os tires are sold ot over 
50.000 leading service stations 




PEOPLE 


After a hard day’s play, a pro 
athleie ought to be able to cravvl 
into his hotel room and let his 
hair doun, but if he slops at 
the Sheraton in Philadelphia he 
had best be on his toes. Mickey 
McC'loskey. the bell captain 
there, has a goixl-guy team go- 
ing. Si^me of the guys; John Kerr. 
‘•The nicest guy in basketball"; 
Orlando Cepeda. '‘The greatest 
guy in baseball"; Wall Kra/ier, 
■'SwcctcM of the mixl types"; 
W ih ( hambcrluin. "Likes a high 
room on the south side: quiet, 
moody, good tipper”. Red 
Schoendienst, "Like a favorite 
big brother": l.ou Brock. "Mivst 
humble." What about sweet- 
hearts like l}ol> Lilly and Billy 
Kilmer’ L\x«ball players don’t 
gel rated because McCloskcy 
drsesn't work weekends. 

♦ "Le/;/. vuH. vici!" crowed 
Marshal Tito to Daniel arap 
Moi. the vice-president of Ke- 
nya, and with g(X>d reason. On 
a slate visit to Kenya (vc/i/), the 
Yugoslavian president and 
Mme. Tito had gone hunting; 
had seen (rn//) a three-ton male 
rhino, a 2t/i-ton buffalo and a 
"huge’’ lion; and Tito had shot 
{vici, sort of) all three, bringing 


down the rhino and the lion with 
single shots. Madame earlier had 
got herself a rebra and an im- 
pula. If she made a classical al- 
lusion it was not reported. 

The alumni of St. Charles High 
Schixsl in Columbus. Ohio 
thought it would be nice to have 
Joe (>anigiola speak at a re- 
union. so Dr. John ClitTord. a 
demist, undertook to set it up. 
He called NBC, where they re- 
ferred him to Joe’s agent. The 
agent said Jtxj's fee would be 
S4.000. Dr. Clifford said, "Well, 
thank you anyway." Then add- 
ed. '‘I'm sure glad he didn’t hat 
over .260." 

As British Open champion Tony 
Jacklin emerged from Bucking- 
ham Palace last week, where he 
had gone to pick up his O.H.F. 
from Queen KU/.abeth. he found 
himself unexpectedly on camera, 
the "victim’’ of the British ver- 
sion of the TV show This Is Your 
Life. Predictably shouting. "I 
don’t believe it." Jacklin was 
rushed olf to the studio to com- 
plete the program. Among those 
; on hand were Bert Yancey, his 
I closest friend on the U.S. tour. 
, while Jack Nicklaus appeared on 


film. Jacklin was reminded that 
in I9S5 he had won a xylophone 
in a yo-yo contest. He was hand- 
ed a yo-yo to determine whether 
he had retained his skill. He 
hadn't. On his first release, the 
j yo-yoflew fromhishand anddis- 
I appeared forever off camera. 

"Ballplayers run far ltx> much 
with their toes out and their 
heads up and back." says Wes 
Santee. "What is worse, they ac- 
tually lean back to see where 
the ball has gone. Why look at 
the shortstop if you’ve hit the 
ball to him.’ You know what 
he'll do when he gets it." San- 
tee, once America's best miler. 
and Bill tiaston.hisformcr coach 
at Kansas, have temporarily 
joinctf the staff of the Kansas 
City Royals to try to improve 
running and training techniques. 

; It is their opinion that if base- 
I ball players ran properly , they 
would get to first safely a doz- 
en more limes over a season. An- 
other of their proposals is that 
an outfielder shouldn't jog buck 
j to his position but engage in a 
I series of 10- to 15-yard sprints 
j sothat muscles arc stretched and 
' adrenalin flows, Says Santee. "I 
I know baseball players are tra- 
I ditionalists, and they'll think 
I they l(K)k funny doing sprints. 

I but the way I kx>k at it would 
I be, ’I don't care how silly 1 lcx>k. 
I I'm going to the bank later.' ’* 
' Lots of luck, gentlemen. 

Bubby Richardson. Paul .Ander- 
son, Jerry Stovall. Carroll Dale. 
Don Shinnick and Steve Spurrier 
I were on hand in Jacksonville not 
long ago for a Fellowship of 
. Christian Athletes rally. How- 
, ever, the star of the three-day 
program was Mike Crain, an or- 
dained Baptist minister and a 
black-bcit karate instructor, who 
pcrfoiTTKd in a demonstration 
entitled Karate for Christ. Crain 
broke a foot of concrete blocks 
with his forehead. "You'll no- 
tice 1 yell as 1 hit them." he 
said. "That'sdone locompleiely 




void my mind of any sensation, 
so i won't feel pain. And, just 
as breaking these blocks requires 
a lot of txiwer, my living re- 
quires God’s power. Romans 
1:16 says. 'For 1 am not ashamed 
of the gospel of Christ: for it is 
the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth.”’ 
Anyone care to suggest a more 
concrete demonstration of faith'.’ 

®The most hair-raising news of 
the season may be that Walt 
(Clyde) Frazier of the Knicks 
and Mike Battle of the Jets have 
teamed up in something called 
Battle & Clyde’s Penthouse Sa- 
lon, which is a barbershop near 
Madison Square Garden. A clip 
joint'.’ Well, not exactly. A hair- 
styling setsyou back S7.acomb- 
out S5. hairpiece servicing (in- 
cluding styling and cleaning) 
SIO. a permanent $12 and 
straightening $25. but Knick 
tickets are available for S4-S7 
and Jet tickets for S4-S8 as a 
courtesy to “regular custom- 
ers." These are bt)x-otlice prices, 
but the operative word is 
"available." 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


Point and (sob) counterpoint 

Mississippi College scored 146 points-and got beaten to maintain 
its record as the game’s most prolific loser by DICK RUSSELL 


J ames Q- Allen, an opiimist. leaned 
across ihc dashboard of his 1969 
Cadillac and raised a finger heavemvard. 
■‘Give me ihe material,’' he said, "and 
i'll go to Lexington tomorrow night and 
get 125 against Kentucky or anybody 
else, because wc can get it and we can 
move it." 

Allen nicanl move the ball, and he 
had vi.sions of it flying around the 
court like a hcat-crazcd gnat as his sud- 
denly lofty heroes from tiny Mississippi 
College ran Adolph Rupp's Pratts and 
Issels ragged on their own stomping 
grounds. But this is not a perfect 
world, as Allen knows. “If they'd only 
outlaw the zone defense." he sighed, 
"we'd have some good basketball teams. 
Why. 1 wouldn't drive from here over 
the top of the next hill to watch Tennes- 
see play." 

Some people think that Allen's quar- 
rel is not with the /one defense so much 
as it is with any defense at all. While 
his (ilayers have gaiticcf reputations as 
the runningesl. gunningost horn hres since 
Butch and the Kid. like those delightful 
desperadoes they have tended to end 
their free and easy ways slightly more 
gunned against than their would-be vic- 
tims. The boys from Clinton, .Miss., in 
fact, may be the highest-scoring losers 
in NCAA history. 

Disbelief that things could he that bad 
with the predominantly white, Baptist- 
supported school of 2,.‘'00 students began 
early in the season when the NCAA re- 
ported that Mississippi College, aver- 
aging 1 12 points a game, led the nation 
in scoring and was 0-5. A mistake, sure- 
ly, long-distance callers said to MC's 
public-relations man, Norman Gough. 
“Whai could I tell them?" Gough says. 

Gough could have told them about 
MC's first game. The Choctaws (or 
"C hocs," as their friends call them) 
opened the season with a loss to Liv- 
ingston (Ala.) University 160-146. They 
followed this with a 135-131 lacing at 
the hands of Southeastern Louisiana. Al- 
len. whose 1960-61 team set the mark 
for season average (114.2) and single 
game total (166), found the scores brac- 


ing but feels he would have been a win- 
ner, too, if his only rebounding power, 
two 6' 6“ starters and a 6' 5" substi- 
tute. had not left the team. He was forced 
to move four freshmen into the lineup. 

"We're at our lowest ebb ever," he 
.say.s. "During those first few games 
they'd be playing those clubs and sit- 
ting on 130 and you'd be wondering 
how they got there. But we're loo small 
and too slow. I’m afraid it's hopeless." 

Things have picked up a bit. The Chocs 
have won three of their 24 games, but 
they arc down to 98 points a game, which 
is, sadly, six points less than Jackson- 
ville. the major college leader. MC op- 
position is averaging 109.5. 

Among other vexations Allen has had 
to endure is the long net trick. To hold 
down the scoring. Allen says, rivals light- 
en the nets with a drawstring at the bot- 
tom, "Every time the ball goes through." 
he says, "the ball sticks, wasting lime. 
Wc started carrying a pocketknife. Dur- 
ing warmup when they weren't looking 
we'd send a boy in for a layup and he'd 
cut the siring,” Other schools would ci- 
ther slap the ball every time it came 
through the hoop or hand it to the rel- 
crec. "Technical fouls," Allen claims, 
"But you get away front home and they 
won't call them." 

Home is a gym called "the Crack- 
erhox," A new roof was tacked on this 
summer after The Night of the Great 
Leak, when the players found themselves 
sloshing upcourt through a Kebruary 
rain. A few- weeks ago a water pipe burst 
and the lobby ceiling caved in — fortu- 
nately not on Jehu Brabham, a 6' ju- 
nior who is the star of the team. Jehu 
was the Biblical figure who thought the 
best way to reform people was to an- 
nihilate them. When he is not annihi- 
lating himself — Brabham falls about 20 
limes a game — he plays havoc with close 
to 30 points a game, mostly 25-footcrs. 

Brabham has become philosophical 
about seasons like this and the last one, 
when MC averaged 100.6 and finished 5- 
18. "I hate to lose even in tiddledywinks, 
but it's a challenge to go out there and 
fight those big guys to death. They know' 


they've been in a ball game when their 
lungs arc exploding five times more than 
usual." 

Allen goes to unique lengths to shat- 
ter lungs. His daily long floor drill is a 
race against the scoreboard clock to see 
how many points five men can score in 
three minutes, churning full court with 
two passes every time. The school rec- 
ord is 130. This season against North- 
east Louisiana State, at the time the na- 
tion's 20th-ranked small-collcgc team, 
MC scored 27 in the last three minutes 
and lost only 1 12-100. 

Allen’s philosophy became ingrained 
around 1929 when, as a 6'4'' guard for 
Mississippi College, he helped beat the 
original New York Celtics in Meridian. 
Miss. "Wc just kept forcing and forc- 
ing 'em." he recalls. "That made "cm 
mad. and they beat us by 25 the next 
night. 

"People say wc don't have any de- 
fense." he says. "But you look at our sta- 
tistics and we get ouireboundcd every 
time and still lake more shots. That 
means we have to get some turnovers.” 

That night the Chocs lost again to Liv- 
ingston. this lime 133-113. "Ah. well, 
it makes all the dilfcrcnce when they 
can stand there and lob 'em over your 
head." said James Allen, who still could 
see a point in points. 


THE WEEK 

by PETER CARRY 


It /I I n\ A/r QT Basketball hasbeenso 

IVIlUVvLul bad at Rice since the 

Owls last won the Southwest Conference in 
1954 ihal Don Knodel was asked by a friend 
when he decided to take the head coaching 
position four years ago, ’is this the only 
job in the country you can gel?" Right now 
it is just about the only job Knodel w'ould 
want. With victories of 85-78 over Arkan- 
-sas and 75-67 over Texas last week, Rice 
stands two games ahead in the SWC with 
three games to play. In their important win 
over the Longhorns, the Owls trailed at half- 
time as they have in eight of their 1 1 league 
games this year. Then their busy guards, 
Tom Mycr and Gary Reist. two oui-of-siaie 
imports from Indiana and Ohio, shot down 
Texas' zone defense with 47 points between 
them. 

Also a double winner, Kansas State 
knocked off Missouri 63-60 and Nebraska 
69-62 to insure itself at least a tie for the 
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Big Eight title. The Wildcats can thank the 
long memory and longer arms of defensive 
substitute David Lawrence for their victory 
over second-place Mi//ou. Last year K-State 
lost to the Tigers when Pete HcImbiKk snuck 
behind the State defense for an easy layup 
late in the game. With the Wildcats ahead 
by one point and 1:16 to play last week. 
Helmbixk attempted the same maneuver 
and liHfked headed for a sure basket when 
Lawrence stepped in his way and bkxkcd 
the shot. The Slate sub retrieved the kxKC 
ball and added an insurance layup. 

Unpleasant memories for Guard Don 
Ogletrcc tigiircd in red-hot Cincinnati's 53- 
52 win over Louisville. Earlier the Cardi- 
nals had defeated the Bearcats by one point 
when Ogleiree missed a free throw in the 
final 10 seconds of play. In the latest game, 
Ogleiree retrieved his reputation by drop- 
ping in two foul shots with 17 seconds left 
to seal the Cincinnati victory, its lOth 
straight. Louisville's loss gave Drake, which 
defeated Wichita 90 83 in overtime and 
Tulsa 80-74. the lead in the Missouri Valley 
Conference. Two weak Louisiana teams, 
Loyola of New Orleans and Centenary , fell 
to Houston 99-80 and 97-72. 

1. HOUSTON 00-3) 2. DRAKE (19-S> 

\A/l-QT ^ time-out with two 

VV LU I minutes to play and Oregon 
leading UCLA by 15 pthnts. Bruin Coach 
John W'lX'den strolled over to the Ducks' 
bench, shvxtk Coach Steve Bclko's hand and 
said, "It's going to be a little wild at the 
end, Steve. So 1 thought I'd say congrat- 
ulations now. You beat us every way you 
could." In handing UCLA its first defeat 
of the season and breaking the Bruins’ win- 
ning streak at 25 games, the WcbfixXs out- 
shot the Bruins (43* i -34' < ), outrebounded 
them 1 56-52) and, most important, outscored 
them (78-65). Center Stan Love and For- 
ward Rusty Blair led four Oregon scorers 
in double figures with 19 points apiece, and 
Blair broke the tide of a UCLA rally early 
in the second half by firing in live consec- 
utive field goals. The Ducks' win, coupled 
with their victory earlier in the week over 
Southern Cal 92-83, moved them into sec- 
ond place ahead of the Trojans in the Pa- 
cific Light, and it Ictf the country without 
an undefeated major college team. 

Neither Utah nor UTEP, the Western 
Athletic Conference's two best teams, 
seemed to want the league lead. First con- 
ference leader Utah was upset 83-69 by a 
Colorado State team that used a tenacious 
man-for-man defense to prevent the Utes 
from shooting from their favorite spins. 
The Redskins converted only 36*; of their 
field-goal attempts. Their loss was UTEP’s 
gain, hut only temporarily. The Miners, 
suffering through a dismal 50-31 first half, 
dropped the WAC lead after a trouncing 


by Arizona 86-72. Coach Don Haskins 
turned toshixk treatment at the intermission 
to rally his team. He stayed out of the kvk- 
cr rtx'm in hopes that his players would 
come up with the right answers. They 
were only slightly better in the second 
half. 

Utah State, which had beaten Denver by 
27 points earlier, and Santa Clara were also 
upset victims. The Aggies' olTcnsc was 
clogged up by the Pioneers' sagging zone 
defense, and they lost 78-73. Santa Clara 
again dropped into a tie with Pacific for 
the West Coast .Athletic Conference lead 
when it was blackjacked by Nevada at Las 
Vegas 72-70. 

New Mcvico State trailed West Texas 
State with 10 minutes remaining to play, 
but rallied to win 87-73. 

1. UCLA <21-t) a. NEW MEXICO ST. (21-2) 

MinPAQT Coach Ken 

IVIIULrtOI Rosenumd figured lx: 
would need hot shooting from his team to 
beat Kentucky and stay close in the South- 
eastern Conference race. Rosemond got just 
what he ordered as the Bulldogs hit 56', 
of their shots, hut he failed to take into ac- 
count the accuracy of Kentucky's sharp- 
shixners. The Wildcats scored on 62' of 
their field-goal trie's and won 116-86 to 
kniK'k Georgia out of contention. The 
Wildcats, who later defeated LSU 121-105 
despite 64 points by the Tigcis' Pete Mara- 
vich, now need only two wins in their final 
four games to lake their 25lh SEC title in 
the league's 38-ycar history. Center Dan 
IsscI sparked the Kentucky victories over its 
two closest pursuers with 91 points. 

Iowa bounced out two of its top three 
rivals in the Big Icn with wins on the 
road. Illinois held the Hawkeyes' Johnny 
Johnson to 17 points, nine under his av- 
erage. but Iowa had some defense of its 
own just when it was needed. With 8:45 
to play and the lllini leading 63 60, Glenn 
(Chickenman) Vidnov ic. a skinny . defensive 
substitute, began guarding Illinois' Rich 
Howat, who scored 32 points in the game. 
Vidnovic held Howat without a point for 
four minutes while his team opened the live- 
point lead that insured its 83-81 triumph. 
Johnson was back in top form against 
Ohio Stale. After telling Coach Ralph Mill- 
er. "Don't worry about me. I'm not 
going to miss all those eight-footers to- 
night," Johnson converted 16 of 24 shots 
and scored a career high of 38 points as 
Iowa won 97-89. Purdue then handed Il- 
linois its sixth straight loss 88-81 as Rick 
Mvmnl scored 40 points. The win kept 
the defending Big Ten champion Boil- 
ermakers in contention, two games behind 
the Hawkeyes. 

Western Kentucky sewed up (he Ohio Val- 
ley Conference championship by defeating 


Tennessee Tech 100-64 and Morchead 98- 
74while independents Notre Dame and Mar- 
quette looked like sure choices for the area's 
two at-large bids to the NCAA tournament. 
The Irish beat Tulanc 115 80. NYU 77-65 
and West N'irginia 114-78. The Warriors 
topped Detroit 80 60. 

1. KENTUCKY (91-1) 2. IOWA (1»-4) 

rAQT The largest basketball crowd 
CnUl 110.050) in slate history 
jammed the Jacksonville Coliseum last week 
to see Jacksonville revenge its only loss of 
the season by beating Florida Sluie 85-81. 
The Dolphins' 7' 2' Artis Gilmore dom- 
inated the game, scoring 19 points, snaring 
21 rcbv'unds and bkx'king eight shots, but 
he was not alone. Guard Rex Morgan passed 
for 1 1 assists, and Chip Dublin and Pern- 
brook Burrows 111 combined to score II 
consecutive points in the first half to bring 
Jacksonville from six points behind into the 
lead. The crusher for FSU came with 10:35 
left to play in the second period when Wil- 
lie Williams, who had 19 points and 1 1 re- 
bounds in all. fouled viut. Williams had just 
rallied the Scminolcs with 1 1 straight points 
to tie the score 59-59. 

W iih St. Bonavcnlurc. which defeated .St. 
Francis (N.Y.) 87-57 and LIU 71-61. vir- 
tually assured an at-large hid to the NCAA 
championships. Niagara. St. John's. Villa- 
nova and Duquesne battled for (he right to 
join the Bonnies. Niagara, 19-4 for the year, 
kxiks like the best bet after beating St. John's 
72-70. Calvin Murphy led the Purple Ea- 
gles with 32 points, including the two de- 
cisive free throws with 14 seconds remaining 
in the game. 

"I especially wanted to beat Duquesne be- 
cause at (he end of last year's game (bey were 
free/ing the ball and I was pressing myself," 
remembered Villanova Guard Fran O'Han- 
lon. "They were going between their legs and 
behind their backs and they were making a 
fixsl out of me." As the Wildcats won 94-83 
last week, O'Hanlon was nobvxly's fixil. He 
scored 2 1 points and added 1 1 assists, includ- 
ing four baskets and three feeds during a 
scvcn-miniitc stretch in the second half when 
his team came from eight points behind to a 
four-point edge. 

Syracuse's hot-tempered, 6' 11' center. 
Bill Smith, was suspended indefinitely by 
his sehvx)l as a result of clouting a referee a 
week ago at the close of the Orangemen's 
loss to W est Virginia. 

Davidson was upset 79-76 in overtime 
by Duke but later clinched its third straight 
regular-season Southern Conference title by 
beating George Washington 91-74. Bi>ston 
College jolted Gcorgetow n's hopes for a bid 
to New Yoik's National Invitation Tour- 
nament w ith a 79-69 victory . 

1. S. CAROLINA (91-2) 9. ST. BONA (19-1) 
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FXSHmQ / Virginia Kraft 


AH this 
and 

rainbows, too 


Texans have one more goody to 
stuff into their cornucopia- 
trout, albeit imported ones, for 
the catching In the Guadalupe 



A finicky fiy-lisherman given to Leon- 
ard rods and Hardy reels, not to 
mention the ultimate rctinemeni of lines, 
leaders and lures attendant upon that 
sport, can easily run up a four-figure 
bill in an afternoon at Abercrombie & 
Fitch's. The trout purist, after all, is the 
most discriminatingof anglers. He is con- 
cerned less with catching fish than with 
hoH- they are caught, and he will spare 
no expense to properly perform his art. 
The fulcrum of any fishing department, 
he is as recognizable by his conservative 
dress and distinguished manner as is the 
Texas cat fisherman by his five-gallon 
hat and cow boy boots. 

At least that is the way it used to be. 
But lately Texans have become the big 
spenders at fly-fishing counters, a fact 
that prompted one salesman to ask if 
the buyer were planning a trip to Ire- 
land. “Hell, no!" the Texan bellowed. 
"This is for home, boy, back home in 
Texas." 

Trout? In Texas? Well, as a matter of 
fact. yes. Not only are they genuine rain- 
bow trout, but they are found in some 
of the prettiest trout water anywhere. 
More improbable still, the trout and the 
water are producing a breed of fly-fish- 
erman who may well prove to be the pur- 
est of them all. 

Texas streams traditionally have been 
too warm for such cold-climate fish as 
trout, which prefer water temperature 
between 45'’ and 70®. The state's 4.0C0 
rivers, streams, creeks and bayous arc 
filled with bass, carp, suckers, cels, sun- 
fish. crappies, blucgills, catfish- all sim- 
ple. hardy, familiar fishes that require 
no special gear to catch. With such a sur- 
feit of meat fish around, who missed 
trout? 

The answer is almost nobody except 
a fisheries biologist named Richard L. 
White and a San Antonio brewer named 
Harry Jersig. White. Jersig and trout 
were brought together four years ago 
by Canyon Dam on the Guadalupe Riv- 
er between San Antonio and Austin. Be- 
fore the dam was completed in 1964. 
annual rises of 40 and 50 feet were com- 
mon in this area. Because of such flood- 
ing. no industry, farming or wildlife 
could survive. 

White, stationed then at the Texas 
Parks & Wildlife Stale Hatchery in San 
Marcos, headed a project studying the 
fishery potential of the area. By the lime 
ground was broken for the dam. his 
group of bright young biologists and 


w ildlife specialists had produced a room- 
ful of reports. One of these studies sug- 
gested that trout might be able to live 
in the waters below the dam. 

"Nobody took the idea seriously at 
first," White recalls. "It was more a 
case of covering every possibility. But 
as the dam and the research grew, the 
idea of trout became more and more 
intriguing." 

The two prime requisites of rainbow 
trout arc cold water and sufficient ox- 
ygen. The extreme depth of the lake 
formed by the dam indicated that bot- 
tom temperatures would run about 58®. 
This meant that water released into the 
Guadalupe River would be. for about a 
nine-mile stretch, of temperatures com- 
patible with trout survival and growth. 
White was convinced that the nine miles 
of Guadalupe R iver below the dam could 
be transformed into the country's most 
southerly trout stream. 

"In my enthusiasm 1 overlooked one 
thing." White says. "The trout. I had 
the water but no fish, and that was no 
small problem. This is bass country down 
here, and you don’t spend a bass fish- 
erman’s la.xcs on trout. Not if you want 
to stay in Texas, anyway." 

Thanks to Harry Jersig. Dick White 
is still in Texas and there arc plenty of 
trout in the Guadalupe River. Jersig. as 
a member of the Texas Parks & Wild- 
life Commission, had been following 
Dick White's project from its beginnings. 
He was also an old hand at transforming 
the most unlikely bodies of water into 
trout pools. For several years, as a pro- 
motion for his Lone Star Brewery, he 
had been dispatching tanks (the largest 
12 by 60 feel with a capacity of 5.760 
gallons) full of trout to charity bazaars 
and local fairs around the state. 

Operation X-bow. as Jersig named the 
Guadalupe trout experiment, was made 
to order for Lone Star. Its former mot- 
to, "We make the most of nature's best," 
extends beyond malt and hops into all 
phases of conservation. South of San 
Antonio. Lone Star has 30..^00 acres of 
land in experimental game-management 
and brush-control programs, the results 
of which directly aid Texas Parks «Sc Wild- 
life research. The brewery itself is a mon- 
ument to hunting and fishing and a reg- 
ular stop on San Antonio sight-seeing 
tours. Its cypress-paneled Hall of Fins 
contains more than 70 mounted spec- 
imens of marine life, ranging from palm- 
sized piranha to a 1. 056-pound black 
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Till’ closer you look Ihe hcHer it hwks. The grace and poke of the 1970 Cadillac—so expres- 
sive of the spirit of the seventies— leads i/oh to expect much in motoring pleasure. And your expectations are amply fulfilled. For in 
this magnificent motor car, with its unmatched elegance and highly responswe 472-cubic-inch engine, you can also specify a power- 
operated divided front seat. Automatic Climate Control and many other luxury features that you might expect would be offered 
first by Cadillac. You 'll find everything about the new Standard of the World uncompromisingly right. In the Cadillac tradition. 






If it's worth a second glance it should be in magazines. 





The moving image is like real life. It comes and it goes in 
the flickering of an eye. 

The trouble is. there are a lot of things you can’t absorb 
in the flickering of an eye. A race car ght^iing past at 2(X) 
mph is one obvit)u.s example. 

Ditto, the beauty of a piece of art. ..the Coverage of a 
great event. ..the detail of a new product. 


Forthoughiful understanding, you need a second glance. 
And for that, you need magazines with their second-glance 
strengths. (Ask Zenith. iLsk Eastman K<xlak. ask Bell & 
Howell, tisk VVestinghouse if thui isn’t irue.l 
Magazines freeze the world. Magazines arc where a split 
second lasts as long its you want. 

TIME • LIFE . FORTf.NE • SPORTS ILLUSTRAl ED 





The KX) Pipers Legend. 

Our legend claims 
if you sip a perfect Scotch 
you'll hear 100 pipers play. 


That's a lot of Pipers. 
^ But then 100 Pipers 

ie 9 lAt nf 




100 PIpeR5 


K)0 Pipers Scotch. - -^ 
Fhxn SeaeimScotiand. 



FISHING omiliiifd 

marlin. The Mall of Horns, in adiiilion 
to being a remarkable collection of large 
and small game from around the \sorld, 
contains, full-mounted, the world's rec- 
ord Texas longhorn (horn spread: 8 feet 
9 inches), a 78-point white-tailed non- 
typical deer head that was taken near 
Urady, Texas in 1892 and a collection 
of more than 2,000 pairs of deer antlers 
which festoon the ceiling in stalactitic 
splendor, 

Over the years Jersig has collected al- 
most as much knowledge about wildlife 
as trophies of it. His knowledge of rain- 
bow trout prior to Operation X-bow 
spanned 10 years of research with a trout 
hatchery in Missouri. Jersig was as con- 
vinced as White that the rainbows not 
only could survive but thrive on the 
Guadalupe. 

In April 1966 Jersig and White re- 
leased 10.000 12- to 14-inch rainbows 
into the swirling currents of the Ciua- 
dalupe below Canyon Dam. While While 
and Jersig grinned for photographers. 
k»cal anglers gathered on the riverbank. 
They were armed, as for most Texas an- 
gling, with worms, plugs, spoons and 
an assortment of tackle heavy enough 
to beach a tuna. The young pen-raised 
trout, ravenous after the trip from Mis- 
souri, were pulled out of the water al- 
most as fast as they were put in. 

■'We learned a few things on that first 
drop," says Jersig. “First, if we did not 
feed the fish until they were full just be- 
fore sttKking. they could be caught on 
anything from a beer-can opener to a 
piece of bubble gum. The first day is crit- 
ical. After that they get smart. We also 
discovered that eight-inch fish did bet- 
ter from an economic standpoint than 
the larger ones we originally stocked. 
The fish we stock now average four to 
five ounces and grow at the rate of one- 
quarter of an inch a month. One was 
caught in 1968 that weighed 4 pounds 
1 2 ounces. Obviously, they are thriving." 

Since the first drop in 1966. Lone Star 
has put more than 35.000 trout in the 
Guadalupe River. "The brewery pro- 
vided most of the money." says White, 
"but the beautiful thing is that they let 
us handle the program entirely," 

White's tagging and fin-clippmg stud- 
ies since 1966 indicate that most of the 
trout do stay w ithin the nine-mile stretch 
south of the dam. Since water temper- 
atures. which average from 58® to 62®. 
do not fall off abruptly at one specific 
point, a few wander beyond, and ran- 


dom trout have been taken as far as 25 
miles below the dam. But these are ex- 
ceptions. The harvest rale of 50' i w ith- 
in three to four months of stocking is 
strong evidence that the majority slay 
where they are put. 

Such high harvest is ample proof, too, 
of Operation X-bow 's success. There is 
no question that the trout arc doing even 
better than anticipated, although to date 
there has been no indication that they 
arc reproducing. 

"This is not as dire as it sounds." 
White pointsout. "Very few trout fisher- 
ies in the U.S. are self-sustaining in terms 
of reproduction carrying the stream's po- 
tential of fish. In 1969 Colorado spent 
SI 's million doing exactly what we arc 
doing herc--providing put-and-lake 
fishing. .At this point, we are not really 
concerned with reproduction. What we 
care most about is providing anglers with 
attractive, interesting fishing. 

"Before the dam." White explains, 
"the fishery in this whole area was dead. 
At the most liberal guess, this 10- to 15- 
mile stretch of stream provided maybe 
500 man-hours of fishing a year. Today 
the same water produces 25.000 man- 
hours of sport in the same period. We 
have taken a dead area, revived it and 
transformed it into one of the most 
unique lishcries in the U.S." 

It is also one of the prettiest. Giant cy- 
press trees rise above the banks, their 
roots gnarled and twisted. The water, 
clear and pollution-free, tumbles over 
limestone flats and rocky falls, swirling 
into frothy eddies. The surrounding 
country is pastoral and sparsely settled, 
unchanged physically by its new-found 
fame. 

Kven so. the economic impact on the 
area has been enormous. Where there 
was once little to attract anyone into 
the region, anglers now come from all 
over the state. There is no closed sea- 
son. and creel limits arc five trout. Reg- 
ular angling groups drive down from 
Houston and Dallassomewcekcnds.and 
day fishermen out of San Antonio and 
.Austin keep cash registers ringing in Can- 
yon City and nearby towns. 

But the most dramatic change has oc- 
curred in the anglers themselves. "You 
should have seen the outfits they showed 
up with at first — even surfcasting gear." 
White recalls. "But then some of the 
northern transplants who live or are sta- 
tioned near here came out. and they 
were something else again. They had 
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those hats with the flies stuck in them, 
little trout vests, dip nets, wicker creels 
and all kinds of stuff we used to sec 
only in catalogs." 

The reaction of lixal anglers was 
a contbination of astonishment and 
amusement. When the Yankees strapped 
cleats onto their waders, the natives 
snickered. When they waded out into the 
fast-moving water, there was loud laugh- 
ter. But when the Northerners began 
catching fish, a sudden silence fell on the 
spectators. Texas habits die hard, but 
none is immortal. The locals could not ig- 
nore the fact that the fly-lishermen were 
catching fish when they were not. 

Soon fly rods were being w hipped up 
and down the Guadalupe by the na- 
tives. Former meat fishermen now speak 
of "the piTctry of angling," while oth- 
ers debate the relative merits of Royal 
Coachmen and Parmachene Belles. 
Words such as Plecoptera. Trichopteru. 
caddis and nymph slide easily off Texas 
tongues these days, and such books as 
T/h- Complete F/y Fishermaiu Matchiuy 
the Hatch and AH About Trout are turn- 
ing up in more and more ranch librar- 
ies, In San Antonio there is even a newly 
formed chapter of Trout Unlimited. 

"Who ever would have believed that 
could happen in Texas?" says Dick 
White. Fortunately for Texas, he and 
Harry Jersig believed. snd 
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THE NEW MYSTIQUE 
□F MADEIRA BOLD 


A lascinatinK tobacco. Smoothness that turns 
on your taste. Aroma that turns on hers. 



In 1492 
Columbus 
discovered 
San Salvador 

Now it’s 
YOUR turn 

Ma>be you know about the crowih of 
the Bahamn^. and the foreruM for 
their future. (Phenomenal, and 
healthy.) But if you feel like discover- 
ing vomeihing remarkable even for the 
Bahamas, you ought to set foot on the 
s.ind where Columbus landed 

Fasl-dcvcloring San Salvador Island 
is Muldenlv a lot more than an ideal 
suit- and (resh-waicr fishing retreat. 

Development plans stress privacy 
and will include factlMies designed to 
blend into the environment, so th.ii the 
island’s natural beauty will not be 

Two air-hours from South Horida. 
San Salvador h.as bcaimful beaches, 
steep hills, shorc-lo-shore trees, and 
.t:i lakes. 

While choice proiscriy is siill avail- 
able and prices are still down lo earth, 
write without obligation for a color 
brochure. 

Discover Columhus I .indmgs (or 
vourself 


I. SubsuJIary of Inv« 




’yi/i ili/i I'l 1 .1 .V.i lu .\t^? VJJ 


SKllNG/yAn/Ya Verschoth 


Some Reds sail in the sunset 


Everybody knows Norway always wins Nordic championships. It looked 
that way this time, too— when, suddenly, up Jumped the Russians 


lusi aboul the lime the sun was set* 
ling on the world Alpine ski cham- 
pionship in Italy that's the glamour 
event, the one where people race down 
the mountains — the other world cham- 
pionship was already under way in 
C'/echo.slovakia. riiat's the Nordic, the 
plain, poor folks neM door, the ones 
who race cross-country and jump off 
hills. Nordic racers not only endure hard- 
ships. the> insist on them. And right 
from the start there were plenty of hard- 
ships to go around, especially for any- 
one who ligured that this would he the 
usual Nordic meet. The Norwegians 
would win everything and go hack to 
their fjords full of medals, right? Not 
this lime. 

To start with, there was grumbling 
that the InicrnaiionalSki hedcraiion had 
permitted the two world championships 
to overlap. But there was no reason lo 
get too cNcrcised: not many Alpine rac- 
ing fans would have cured to assemble 
in the silent woods of Vysoke Tatry. 
where there were no colorful gondolas 
to ride, no beautiful Jet Setters; where 
Bogner stretch pants would look almost 


indecent and where the modest dinner 
steak comes without snuev hotniuiisv. Vy- 
sokc Tatry lies out in the cold North- 
east. maybe 10 miles from Poland. 120 
miles from Russia and 50 miles from 
Hungary, and its sturdy people prefer 
to be called Slovaks rather than C/echs. 
For the Nordics the selling was perfect: 
up m the Tatra Mountains lay the most 
demanding cross-country race courses 
the world has ever seen and the two lin- 
est pieces of engineering art in all hu- 
rope, the 70- and 90-mctcr ski jumps. 

The show was worth going off to the 
wtvods to see. hver since the lirsl world 
Nordic championship in 1925. the Nor- 
wegians — who invented cross-country 
skiing, oh. say. about 4.(XK) years ago- - 
had taken more gold medals than any 
other country. .After that, the Finns and 
the Swedes won all the rest; the Rus- 
sians were way back and the Americans 
were out of sight. So when the big-boned, 
tall lumberjacks from Norway with 
names like Kllcfsaclcr. Marlinscn and 
Tyldum arrived, they wore the arrogant 
expressions of confident supermen. 

C'/echoslovakia 1970 changed the 



look: surprisingly, two days before the 
meet ended, the Norsemen still had not 
won a gold medal and— what was 
worse -their always-powerful men's and 
women's teams had finished an embar- 
rassing fourth in both relay races. Only 
Odd Martinsen, a 28-year-old woodsman 
from Bui. had salvaged a silver medal 
in the l5-kilome(er and a bron/e in the 
30-kilomcier race. And l.ars Grini. 26. 
who used to make sausages in an Oslo 
butcher shop, had managed a third place 
In the 70-mcter jump. When they got to 
counting up the medals before the last 
two big events the 90-mcter jump and 
50-kilomcter race - it was painfully clear 
that Russia, which had won everything 
so far, was making a historic Nordic 
move. 

Still, with people who knew their Nor- 
dics best, the real tests were still ahead — 
the ones that could determine the course 
of the sport for years to come. The 90- 
meter jump is at once the most scary 
and the most sensational event in Nor- 
dic competition, and there were plenty 
of tough ones around to try it. For one. 
there was Norway's Bjoern Wirkolu. that 
reliable little fireplug, the only man in 
history to win gold medals on both 
jumps. And. of course, the Norsemen 
arc always deadly in the 50-kiIometer 
race. Fittingly-- although nobody will 
ever know where they all came from— 
150.000 spectators flanked the foot of 
the big hill to watch. 

All week long Russia's Vladimir Be- 
loussov had been pegged as one of the 
men to beat, a Big Bird as jumpers 
say— whenever jumpers say anything at 
all. Bcloussov. a 23-year-old soldier with 
melancholy green eyes, had won the gold 
medal in the 90-mcter jump at the Olym- 
pics in Grenoble and was doing a good 
psyching Job on the others in the meet. 
He had winged oft’ the hill beautifully 
in practice, topping it off with what ex- 
perts said was a rare perfect jump, about 
368 feet. Meanwhile, his teammate, Gari 
Napalkov, who had just won the 70- 
meter jump, had looked pretty ragged. 
But Napalkov — who collects Tom Jones 
records and who may be the most op- 
timistic Russian anyone has ever met - 
professed not to be dismayed. “Now 
wc will see who is the better man." he 
said. And the better man. he indicated, 
would be the man with the most nerve. 

Exactly. Down at the bottom of the 
hill on jump day, those tens of thou- 
sands were not rooting for either of the 


Russians, nor for Wirkola — but for their 
own countryman. Jiri Raska. a Grenoble 
gold and silver medul winner and very 
much a big bird himself. In the first 
juntp both Napalkov and Raska landed 
at 300' 5' and Bcloussov at 297'. an ef- 
fort that left them in 13th. seventh and 
I2th places, respectively, when points 
for style were included— and it set up 
the dramatic showdown. (It also shut 
out Wirkola. who was to finish back in 
27th spot.) 

Next jump, from a higher platform. 
Bcloussov choked. He lost his courage 
.somewhere on that long, icy trail down 
to the edge of the world, jumped 306' 

1 1 but landed a bit unsteadily. Next 
came Napalkov. winging smoothly, da?- 
/lingly. to a perfect 359' 5". He landed 
lightly, which is tricky business, straiglit- 
cned up and. while still running it 
out. clasped his hands over his head 
in a victory wave. Never mind that 
Raska was still to come. The Russian 
men danced around u lot and kissed 
each other on the mouth a lot. which 
is one of their quaint customs. And. 
sure enough, the little Czech managed 
only 324' 9". which got him the silver 
medal. A Pole. Daniel Stanislav Ga- 
sienica. sailed in third. 

And what of Bcloussov. the master 
psycher? He leaned against a building, 
the I8th-plaec finisher, trying to blink 
back tears. "1 was very nervous." he 
said. "And I was afraid. 1 don't know 
why I was afraid." 

After that came the grinding 50-ki- 
lomctcr race, otherwise known as Nor- 
way's Last Chance. But. again, it was 
not to be: along came Kalevi Oikarainen. 
a little bitty Einn with a great big beak 
of a nose, a 33-year-old sergeant in the 
Finnish border guard who amuses him- 
self in his spare lime by chasing wolves 
on skis, running them to exhaustion. The 
first Norwegian finished in the I lih spot. 

When it was all over. Russia had 
run off with 12 gold, three silver and 
four bronze medals— clearly the new 
world Nordic power. There was East 
Germany with the next biggest bag, 
Finland, Sweden and. finally. Norway, 
which invented the sport. There were 
the hapless Americans, out of it as 
usual but full of good cheer. Cham- 
pionship by championship, they arc 
getting better. Maybe one day they'll 
even beat the Norwegians at their 
own game. But why not'? Everybody 
else seems to be doing just that, end 
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Bold new 
Brut for men. 

By Faberge. 

If you have 
any doubts 
about yourself, 
try something else. 



For after shave, after shower, 
after anything! Brut. 




we 

were 

a big 
hit 

on the 



tour 



For the 22ncl year in a row, 
Titleist has been chosen the 
overwhelming favorite of the 
touring pros. What more could 
we say when figures like these 
tell the whole story . . , except 
that, maybe playing like the 
pros calls for playing what the 
pros like. 

Oacushnet golf equipment 

Sold through golt course pro shops only 


HORSE RACING j Whitney Tower 

Naskra? 
You’ve got 
to be 
kidding 


That's what most people said when 
they heard who won the Everglades 

“Phe uncertainties of this sport were 
* typically illustrated by the results of 
last week's tvergladcs at Hialeah. With 
Silent Screen taking a breather, the race 
looked to be a meaningless gallop among 
also-rans, and hardly an indication of 
Kentucky Derby form. Instead, it turned 
inioafirsi-raic contest, and when an II- 
to-l shot named Naskra won by four 
lengths we had a new Derby horse and 
worthy challenger of Silent Screen in 
next week's Flamingo. 

Naskra was no household word when 
he was racing winlcss in the silks of the 
late Robert Lehman in New York last 
year. Trainers did not fly in from all 
over the world to bid on him at the Leh- 
man dispersal sale. Silent Screen's train- 
er. Bowes Bond, looked at him for Owner 
Sonny Werblin but told the boss the 
colt seemed too small. One who thought 
he seemed just right was Phil Johnson, 
a wise old hand with cheaper horses 
who was also certain he could do some- 
thing with a good horse if given the op- 
portunity, Most of Johnson's owners, 
including longtimcclient Harry Gordon, 
would not go over $25,000 at any auc- 
tion. Naskra. Johnson felt, might go for 
as much as S50.000. and he wanted him. 
Enter two of Johnson's newer owners, 
brothers-in-law Richard Herschand Pe- 
ter Jacobs. They agreed to a 50' < own- 
ership with Harry Gordon provided 
Naskra could race in their name, and 
the name they selected was the Hersch 
Jacobs Stable. (It has since officially be- 
come the Her Jac Stable.) Naskra was 
picked up for $35,000. and everybody, 
including the colt, has been having a 
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bully lime ever since. He has won four 
races and placed twice, and he proved 
in the milc-and-an-eighth Everglades 
that he has stamina to go along with 
his speed. In 25 years only four winners 
of this stakes — Gen, Duke. Moslem 
C hief, Sir Gaylord and Buckpasser — 
have covered the nine furlongs faster 
than Naskra’s 1 :48'*s. 

Naskra comes by his talent naturally. 
His sire Nasram. who raced in Europe 
for the Howell Jacksons, is a son of Nas- 
ruKah and the French mare La Mir- 
ambulc. Nasram was good enough to 
whip the Epson Derby winner. Santa 
C'laus. in the 1964 mile-and-a-half King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth Slakes. 
Naskra's dam, iskra. is a daughter of 
the good French stallion Lc Haar, one 
ofwhoscsons. Exbury. captured the 1963 
Prix de I'Arc de Trtomphe. "I think 
this little bay is going to be even better 
in the Flamingo.” says Johnson. "He's 
easy to train. I gallop him long and 
work him short. Why. he's never worked 
longer than six furlongs in his life." 

In the Everglades. Hard Work, who 
had beaten Naskra by VA lengths in their 
last meeting ai seven furlongs, and Burd 
Alane cut out most of the early pace, 
while Jockey John Rotz kept Naskra in 
the ntiddlc of the pack until the far turn. 
Then they put on a sweeping run which 
brought Naskra the lead just short of 
the eighth pole. Burd Alane, who had 
never been worse than second, held on 
to place by a neck over the fast-charg- 
ing My Dad George, The latter, con- 
sidering his outside post, ran very well, 
as did Burd Alane, who has now com- 
peted in three niile-and-an-eighth races 
in less than a month. 

In the Flamingo, several of the Ev- 
erglades' also-rans should benefit from 
a less cluttered field. Some, like Hard 
Work and Protanto. who finished sixth 
and seventh respectively, probably were 
still short for the distance, while a favor- 
ite of mine. Personality, who had only 
two horses beat at the half-mile pole, 
was completely bkKked in mid-stretch 
and still managed to finish fourth. Not 
long before his recent death Hirsch Ja- 
cobs told his son John. "Don't worry 
about the gray [High Echelon], He'll 
win his share. The real horse for us in 
I970 will be Personality." The world's 
winningesi trainer was not wrong too 
often. «No 







For example, the price of the Dart Swinger America’s 
lowest priced hardtop going in, now reduced 


It's true. Dodge has reduced the price of 
all 1970 Dodge Darts. And that’s just the 
start. Don’t forget the Dart Swinger Auto- 
matic Sale. Buy the specially equipped 
Dart Swinger 2 door hardtop shown above, 
and if you check the sticker, you’ll find 
there’s no charge for the automatic trans- 
mission. (That’s the same as having 
$191.15** taken off the sticker price.) 
Simple addition ($187.00 + $191.15) 


shows Dodge has reduced the price on this spe- 
cially equipped car a whopping $378.15. In addi- 
tion to Dart's sporty styling and torsion-bar sus- 
pension. special sale package includes: 

• Vinyl roof • Left, remote-control mirror 

• Wtiitewal) tires • Carpets 

• Deluxe wheel covers • Vinyl body-side mouldings 

• Deluxe vinyl interior trim • Bumper guards (frt. & rear) 

• Rim Blow” steering wheel • Wheel lip/belt mouldings 


It's the opportunity of a lifetime to get the Dart 
of your choice at reduced prices. Add to this 
Dart's traditionally high resale price and you've 
got It— America's biggest compact value. See 
your nearby Dodge Boy today! 

ACT NOW! 

Prices reduced as much as^SZS^^ 




NEVER 
TOUCH 
A SUPERSTAR 


Demy the high-/!yi»ff Dfiroii pitcher siispcinied in- 

definitely from hosehall for ‘Ins 1967 imolvemvitl in hook- 
mukittg activities,' has long hecn a controversial figure among 
his own teammates. Last .season Detroit’s .All-Star catcher. 
Bill Freehan (right), kept a diary, which will he published in 
hiwk form in May hy Maddick Manuscripts, Inc. under the 
title ‘Behind the Mask.' The flaws and strengths of many 
personalities emerge in Freehan s day-hy-day account of the 
Tigers’ disappointing year, hut McLain is seen most vividly 
of all. The following are extracts from this unique diary 


by BILL FREEHAN 

HJJIfD BY STEVE OELMAN AND DICK SCHAAP 

M \R( H 15 

Denny McLam has been taking flying lessons. He‘s im- 
ported an instructor from Detroit to give him lessons here 
in Lakeland. Kla. Wc'vc been calling him "Sky King," or 
.sometimes, because he won the Cy Young Award last 
year. "Sky Young." 

Denny sort of flies in his own world anyway — I guess 
just about everybody knows that he spends as much time 
playing his Hammond organ as he docs playing baseball — 
so none of us mind him flying around down here. If he's 
got to learn to fly. I'm glad he's using the skies over Lake- 
land instead of the skies over Detroit. It's less crowded 
here, and I'd sure hate to lose a 30-gamc w inner. 

But some of us were pretty resentful today because, 
while the rest of us traveled down to Miami by bus- our 
only overnight trip of the spring- Denny flew his own 
plane down. Mayo Smith, our manager, has a strict rule 
that the whole team has to travel together, and it's almost 

O 197? -V Wlllen Ff«*Hon ond Moddick Mo>u,ivriplt. Inr 


impossible for most of us to get permission to violate that 
rule. Denny's excuse— he wanted to practice his flying — 
just didn't seem good enough to some of us. 

.\PRI1. 6 

We played our final exhibition game today, against the 
Cincinnati Reds, and we lost it. Wc finished the spring 
with nine victories and 17 defeats, our worst prcscason 
record in seven years. 

One of our main problems has been McLain, but I'm 
not too worried about him. Denny can turn on his valve a 
little dilTcrcnfly from the rest of us. He hasn't even been 
with us for five days. He's nursing a sore shoulder, but he 
says he'll be ready on Opening Day. I've learned not to 
doubt Denny: over the years he's made me a believer. 

Denny's a tough guy to understand. Mis concentration 
wanders a lot when he's on the mound, and off the mound 
he wanders a lot- running off after games to play the 
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oigiin in nighlclubs. around irr his plane. lo<iking 

afier all his businesses. I've ncscr had real good rapporl 
with Dcnns. He likes lo tight with me about strategy, and 
when things aren't going s^ell for him he likes to break 
things and yell at the fans and the other players. 

I'se never had as much trouble communicating v.ith 
any other pitcher as I've had svilh Denny. But. at the 
same lime. I've never caught a heller pitcher in my life. 
When Denny goes out there and puts his mind to it. he's 
the best pitcher in the world. 

.APRIL 8 

Denny rejoined us today for our opening game. He 
pitched a three-hiiier and beat Cleveland 6 2. 

APHJI 2 .% 

Before the game in Baltimore tonight we visited the 
Naval Academy at AnnapHtlis. and when they showed us 
their central computer .McLain — who was going to open 
the scries for us said. "Ask it if I shi'uld pitch tonight.” 

The machine said. "No." 

Mayo Smith, our manager, looked over his shoulder at 
Karl \\ ilson and said. ' A’ou pitch mnight.'' We all laughed. 

U'e weren't laughing later. The machine vvas right. 

We were ahead 2 0 in the bottom of tlic second inning 
when Mark Belanger, the Oriole shortstop, hit a two-run 
homer. In the bottom of the lOth. Belanger singled in an- 
other run and Baltimore beat Denny ^ 2. Belanger is a 
skinny guy. probably the least likely man on the field to 
hit a home run. He's not too likely to hit a single, cither. 
He baited only .208 last year. 

I've been telling Denny for a couple of years now that 
he has a tendency to concentrate only on the big hitters in 
the lineup and then relax on the seventh, eighth and ninth 
hitlers. He gets in trouble with the little guys, but no mat- 
ter how much I ride his butt, he doesn't change. The last 
thing he and I talked about before the game was not to let 
the little guys gel on base. 

"That's (he most embarrassing momoni of my lile," 
Denny said after Belanger's home run. He was almost 
grinning. 

He didn't have anything printable to say aflei Belan- 
ger's single. 


APRII- 27 

Denny biokc our U'sing streak today. He really did 
pitch. Not throw. Pitch. You expect a pitcher lo be 
sharp, to have his good fastball maybe three times out 
of five. The rest of the time he has to finesse it; he has 
to pift/i. McLain realized early today that he didn't 
have his best hard siufT, After he warmed up he came 
back to the bench and said. "Hey. let's go. you guys. 
I'm going to gii as hard as I can for as long as I can. 
Then Mayo better get .somebody to pick me up for the 
other eight and two-thirds innings." 
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SUPERSTAR conllnufd 


But Denny ueni oui and adjusted— he used his break- 
ing ball and mixed his pitches— and we beat Boston. Denny 
and I got along a little better than usual: we were think- 
ing along the same lines. ! hope that keeps up. 

MAY 6 

In the ninth inning tonight, with McLain pitching, wc 
were four runs up on the Kansas City Royals. And wc 
lost. To an expansion team. I'se never seen the locker 
room so dark and quid. 

I cannot believe Denny. When we got in from an ex- 
hibition game in Philadelphia last night his little Cessna 
airplane was warming up the minute our United charter 
touched ground. He bounced off one plane and into the 
other and was off to play the organ at a nightclub in Wind- 
sor. Ontario. The night before he was pitching. Denny 
says he's an organist first and a baseball player second, 
but without baseball he would be — well, how many or- 
ganists can you name? 

He shouldn't have been beaten by Kansas City tonight. 
He got a little tired, but going into the ninth, ahead 6- 2, 
he was laughing and joking- and getting careless. When he 
got into trouble early in the inning Mayo walked to the 
mound, and Denny convinced Mayo not to take him out. He 
didn't leave until the score was 6 4. 

Dick Radat/ came in with two men on base and two 
out. All he had to do was get one out and the game 
would bo over. "Who's up, Mayo?” Radat? asked. 

"Hawk Taylor.” .Mayo said. 

"Who's he?" one of the guys at the mound said. 

"Who's he?” said Radatz. "I'll tell you who he is. He's 
as good as out.” 

According to our scouting report. Hawk Taylor was a 
high fastball hitter. So Radatz threw him a low fastball 
and Taylor hit it into the upper deck to beat us. 

MAY 15 

Denny was missing today. He called up the trainer and 
said he had the flu. I'm not sure what variety he had be- 
cause. while wc were standing for Tfii- Suir-Spunf’lvil Bati- 
na- before the game, his plane flew overhead. At least, it 
sure looked like his plane. The rules for Denny just don’t 
seem to be the same as for the rest of us. Most of us have 
to be at the park at least 2l/i hours before game lime. 
Denny sometintes shows up five or 10 minutes before a 
game. People used to say. before night games, that the 
best thing about baseball was you couldn't beat the hours. 
In Denny's case, that's still true. 

MAY 17 

We were shooting to get up to .500 today, playing the 
Minnesota Twins, and, once wc got a 5-0 early lead, Mc- 
Lain and Norm Cash started thinking more about the post- 
game TV show than about the game. NBC gives SlOO to 
the postgamc guest — the star of the day and by the sev- 


enth inning. Norm, who had a home run and another hit, 
announced that he was the front-runner for the SlOO. 

McLain took offense. "Hey.” he said. "1 got a shutout 
going.” They started a little competition, and it built up 
in the eighth and ninth innings. Cash came to bat in the 
ninth feeling that one more hit would get him on the 
show. He topped the first pitch down the first-base line 
and waved his arms, trying to wish the ball foul. It rolled 
foul. Then he hit a pop-up. and he blew that ball foul and 
out of play. We were cracking up on the bench. Norm got 
the count to 3-2. then foul-tipped the next pitch. John Rosc- 
boro. the Minnesota catcher, had the ball in his mitt but 
dropped it. McLain was sitting on the bench and rooting 
against Cash. He hollered at Roseboro, "C'mon. catch 
the ball." Then McLain yelled to Bob Miller, who was 
pitching for the Twins. "Throw him a breaking ball. He 
won't hit it." 

Cash turned to Roseboro and said. "Hey, this is a SlOO 
pitch. 1 got to hit it." 

Roseboro called for a curve, and Norm popped out. 
Roseboro looked at our dugoul and gave McLain the 
high sign, sort of saying, "There, I look care of him." 

Mayo, understandably, was getting a little concerned. 
Wc still had three outs to go. Mayo sat there, gritting his 
teeth and wondering. I was. too. 1 could sec that if Mc- 
Lain started screwing around. I'd have to gel on his tail 
real quick. I knew that his arm had been bothering him 
the whole game, that he wasn't pitching well, that al- 
though he'd been getting guys out he hadn't been over- 
powering them. But he went out there, this man who 



Mayo Smith hauls out to praise pleased McLain on Opening Day. 
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makes al least 5150,000 a year from baseball and other 
inicrcsls, and. snifling that SIOO. reached back and threw 
the bla/cs out of the ball. He struck out Harmon Kil- 
lebrew on four pilches. Cash was down at first base root- 
ing for Harmon, yelling. "Hit a home run." If the Twins 
broke up the shutout. Cash figured, he'd still ha\c a chance 
to be on the show. 

But McLain got the Twins out. one-iwo-three. went on 
the show and came back into tlic liX'kcr room with the 
SIOO bill pasted to his forehead. It was the best inning 
he'd pitched all year. He had to show us that when he 
wants to do it he can. 

“That man w ill never cease to ama/e me," Mayo said. 

••J feel the same way." I .said. 

“'You know." Mayo said. "1 was nervous about that 
guy the whole game. I was tight all the lime." 

■■| know." I said. "But the man sure pitched a ninth in- 
ning. The best thing you can do is offer him 100 bucks 
every time he pilches u shutout." 

.11 m: 7 

Five days ago. after he pitched against the California 
Angels. McLain went home to Detroit. He said he had to 
get his teeth tived and his arm tneatc’d, Mayo gave him per- 
mission. which didn't exactly please the rest of us who 
had to slay on the West Coast. We all would have liked 
to go home early. Denny was kind enough to show up for 
today's game, but he worked only an hour and 51 min- 
utes. By then he had shut out Oakland, a real bree/e. 
Denny is unbelievable. He can make this game look so 
ridiculously easy. 

JLNE 16 

McLain just spent a few days in the hospital with food 
poisoning, but he showed up to pitch tonight. And he 
beat the Yankees 3-2. Al Kalinc hit a two-run home run 
for our margin of victory, but after the game he was all 
alone at his locker while the writers surrounded Denn). 
"Hey, Al," one of the writers calk'd to him. "Maybe you 
didn't hit any home run. Maybe it was just part of our imag- 
ination, and that's why nobody wants to talk to you." 

"No." Al said, loud enough to needle McLain, "it's 
just that I'm around all the lime. You don't gel a chance 
to talk to Denny much." 

Then Don McMahon, our quiet relief pitcher, of all peo- 
ple. called to McLain, "llcj, Denny. Nice job. See you 
next weekend." 

"Hey. Nanook." I shouted to McMahon, We call him 
Nanook because when he goes to the bullpen he bundles 
up like an Fskimo. "Don't go popping off and starting 
trouble.” 

"O.K..” McMahon said. "If the man can win for us, 
I'll leave him alone." 

McMahon's a professional- in his 13lh big-lcaguc sea- 
son — with a professional attitude, and I've got to agree 


with him. Denny is a winner, and I've got to remember 
that ahead of all his idiosyncrasies. A number of guys on 
our club couldn't care less about Dennv's hours. They 
just wish we had four guvs who sliowed up every fourth 
day and won 20 games each: then we'd go to the bank fat 
every winter. Bui sometimes Denny really bugs me. Like 
tonight in the ninth inning, we were ahead 3 I with two 
men out. a man on third and Gene Michael al bat. Mi- 
chael's not a particularly tough hitler, which means he's 
the kind of guy Denny doesn't bear down on. 

Mayo came out to the mound. "Throw the ball up on 
this guy." the manager said. "Up and in. You've been 
throwing him low stuff and he's been hitting it." 

"Sure, sure." Denny said. Then he winked. "I'm going 
to throw the bail down and across the middle. He can't 
hit it there." 

"This isn't funny." Mayo said. 

"Right," Denny said. He winked again. 

Mayo left the mound. 1 went back behind the plate and 
Denny threw his first pitch down low, Michael banged 
out a base hit. driving in their second run. Only Denny 
would do something like that— a little test to see if the man- 
ager was really right. 

Denny's incredible. And so is his record. He's 10-5 now, 
and he could be headed for another 30-victory season. 
They don't make many like Denny- foriunaiely for my 
sanity and our opponents' baiting averages. 

.11 NE 24 

We got two runs for Denny in the first inning tonight. 
In the eighth inning, we still had our two runs and the Yan- 
kees had one and McLain was riding us. "Hey. you guys. 
I'm pilching," he said. "We've got to score lots of runs. 
Let's go. I'm not used to working this hard.” It's funny, 
but we usually do score a lot for Denny. 

I came to bat with men on first and second and one 
out. a good opportunity to drive in a run. "If you don't 
get a hit now," Denny yelled at me. "you deserve a kick 
in the tail. If you don't gel a hit. don't bother putting on 
the equipment for the ninth inning." I didn't get a hit 
(nor did Denny, following me). But I slipped on the catch- 
ing equipment anyway, walked out to Denny after he 
made the third out. handed him his glove and hat and 
said, "Now's the time to call for Jim Price if you want 
him lo catch.” 

Denny gave me one of his funny looks, then went and 
got three outs in a row and wrapped up the victory. 

.11 NE 27 

Before the game tonight ihc Baltimore pitchers were 
running in the outfield, practically sprinting in 92® weath- 
er. and Norm Cash started agitating John Sain, our pilch- 
ing coach. "Hey. John." Cash yelled, "don't those guys 
know it's 92®? What are they out there running for?" 

Sain is not ihe leading advocate of running for pitchers: 
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he says he wanis his men lo be ready to pitch nine in- 
nings, not run a mile. Mcl.ain. who is a real disciple of 
Sain's no-running policy, was standing next to John. IX’n- 
ny dcKsn'i even like to hear people talk about running 
pitchers. He wasn't very happy with Cash's agitating. 

Norman, to emphasize his needling, put his arm around 
Denny, but Denny had the last word. Me brushed Cash's 
arm away. "Never touch a superstar," he said. 

.11 NK 28 

Denny took a 4-2 lead into the sixth inning against Bal- 
timore today, got one man out, then gave up a single to 
Frank Robinson. Mayo immediately brought in Daryl Pat- 
terson. and a couple of minutes later lillic Hendricks hit a 
three-run home run and wc were through. \Ne were on 
our way to our third straight defeat. Some of the news- 
papermen were second-guessing Mayo afterward for tak- 
ing Denny out so quickly. The writers didn't know that 
Denny had come to .Mayo before the fifth inning and had 
said. "I'm losing it. Don't go too long with me." The writ- 
ers didn't know because .Mayo didn't volunteer the in- 
formation, and Denny wasn’t there. He'd left the park by 
the eighth inning. 

,11 l.Y 3 

Two Tigers went to the dentist today. Mickey Stanley 
hadn't been able to cat for two days and he had to have a 
couple of teeth pulled. He arranged to have his dental 
work done at 7 a.m.. so that he could make the game this 
afternoon. IXnny had to have caps put on his teeth. We 
never saw him all day. 

.tl l.Y to 

I played first base against Cleveland tonight, and. in the 
seventh inning, when they got four runs to move ahead of 
us 5 2. I watched three balls go past me, all base hits, all 
just beyond my reach. I've got to admit that a real first base- 
man might have gotten all three. The fans booed me. 
and. for a while, I thought McLain was going to join 
them. Denny, who didn't finish the game, wasn't too hap- 
py with my fielding. Wc lost in extra innings, and af- 
terward. in the clubhouse. 1 walked up to McLain. "I'm 
try ing to do the best I can," I said. "I'm not out there for 
defensive purposes." 

Denny mumbled something about my being out of po- 
sition. ‘•Well, you can be the director from now on." 1 
said. "When you're not pitching, you sit on the bench 
and watch me. and when you think I ought to move, you 
just direct me to the spot. You ought to do a good job. 
Y ou know just where I ought to be. There's only one prob- 
lem; you don't usually stay on the bench very long." 

"Don't worry," Denny said. "I'll be out there." 

That's niy pitcher. 

I'm his catcher. 

We sure get along great, don't we? 


.II l.Y 18 

Denny called my hotel room in Cleveland this after- 
noon and said, "What time is the game?" 

"It’s 7:45," my roommate. Joe Sparma. said. 

"Well," Denny said. "I guess I'll make it." 

Denny, who was scheduled lo be the starling pitcher, 
was calling from Detroit. And Denny, who is going to rev- 
oluiioni/e this game, had decided to fly to Cleveland in 
his own plane. He had trouble with one of his engines in 
mid-fligln. hud to head back to Detroit to change planes 
and finally got to the park at 7:10. Norm Cash took him 
by the hand and walked him into Mayo’s oflicc. "This is 
a guy named IXnnis McLain," Norman said. "He'd like 
to pilch tonight." 

Denny went out and pitched, and after the first inning I 
told A1 Kalinc, "Denny's got nothing tonight. But, you 
watch, he'll pilch a shutout." They hit line drives off him 
all night. W'illie Horton ran all over the field and tied a 
record for most putouts by an outfielder. But we got four 
runs— I hit a home run. and so did Horton — and Cleve- 
land got none. "W'hai did I tell you?" 1 said to Kalinc in 
the clubhouse. "Me had nothing. He just finessed them all 
night long, kept the ball down, and wc won." 

Jl l.Y 20 

Before the doubichcadcr today, Mayo Smith called a 
meeting. He looked around and said. "Arc all my athletes 
here?" The answer was no. It was 45 minutes before our 
game was to start, and our rule is tliat players have to be 
in the locker room at least two hours before game time on 
the road and three hours at home. But Jim Price was miss- 
ing. and so was our ace righthander. They'd flown to De- 
troit to spend Saturday night with their families, and be- 
cause of bad weather Denny was having trouble getting 
his plane back into Cleveland. 

A-S Mayo look his head count, the phone rang. It was 
the American League president. Joe Cronin, calling to tell 
Mayo that Dave Johnson. Baltimore's second baseman, 
wouldn’t be able to play in the All-Star Ciame and that 
Mike Andrews of Boston would have to replace him. Cro- 
nin also wanted to know if Denny McLain was going lo 
bo the starting pitcher in the All-Star Came. 

"Denny?" Mayo said. "Well. ah. he's not around.” 

"What do you mean?" Cronin said. "It's 45 minutes 
before game lime." 

"Well, he's up flying around someplace." Mayo said. 

The guys broke up. Obviously, the president of the Amer- 
ican League doesn’t know Denny the way wc do. 

JLLY 22 

Before the All-Star Game tonight. Mayo Smith, who 
was the American League's manager, called the pitchers 
and catchers in for a meeting. He talked about the first 
couple of National League hitters, then suddenly looked 
up and said. "Where the hell is McLain?" 
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‘My insurance company? New England Life, of course. Why?’’ 


\biir next car should look this expensive and 




be priced at only $3,986.65* this well equipped 


Newport's got over 38 Inches of 
'front head room. And over five* 
foot-wide front seats. Chrysler, 
according to Automotive News, is 
the roomiest car in the industry. 


19 standard features in all . . . 
including heater with windshield 
defroster, multi-speed wipers, self- 
adjusting brakes, back-up lights, 
directional signals and anti-theft 
lock, 


MANUFACTUflER'S SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE LABEL 


YOUR CHOICE 
VUUR HOM£TO"N 

YOUR DEALER 


YOUR choice 


TlymouHi 
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IMPEk.lAL 


CEAl 

E61 

034 

577 

R13 

U36 


• CHRYSLER newPDRI l-DOCR SEDAN 
363 CU. IN. ENGINE Z BRL 
TORUllEFLITE TRANSMISSION 
PUwER STEERING 
RAOin-COLDEN rONt-AM 
H7exi5 P5W IIHES F IBERCLASS-BElTEO 


228. bO 
117.20 
92.30 
34.55 


br. if you’d like to go the limit, 
order the AM/FM Multiplex Radio 
wilh stereo tape deck. Airtemp air 
conditioning is another popular 
option: it's priced less than com- 
petitive units. 
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Thanks to Chrysler’s engineering 
excellence, a two- or three-year- 
old Chrysler Newport is worth 
more at trade-in time than a 
comparably-equipped Olds Del- 
fhont 88, a Pontiac Catalina, or a 
Mercury Monterey, based upon 
current Automotive Market 
Reports. 


The price of our Newport 4-Door 
Sedan equipped with the four most 
popular options. Also, the big 383 
cubic inch 290 horsepower V-8 
which runs on money-saving regu- 
lar gas. 


You can get quiet rides with other 
cars, but with Chrysler cars you 
gel the ideal combination of quiet- 
ness. stability, and control ... all 
from the blending of torsion-bar 
suspension, unibody construction 
and Sound Isolation System. 


Your next car: Chrysler 

wilh Torsion-Quiet Ride ^ 
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“He’s out on the field,” somebod\ said. "Iiaving his 
picture taken with the National League starter.” 

“Oh. what the hell,” Mayo said. "Let's go through the 
hitters. Denny wouldn’t pay any attention to what we’re 
saying, anyway.” 

After the meeting the game was postponed because of 
rain until tomorrow. This created a problem for Denny. 
He had a 7 a.m. appointment in Detroit to have dental 
surgery. Mayo gave him permission to lly his plane back 
to Detroit, and Denny said he’d make it back to Wash- 
ington in time to pitch. He said he was going to bring a 
copilot with him, so he could get some sleep on the trip 
back. 1 told Denny I wanted to take out a SIOO.OOO life- 
insurance policy on him. I told him I’d pay the premiums 
until age 50. and if he were still alive by then, he'd have 
the option of taking the cash value or picking up the pre- 
miums and changing the beneficiary to his wife. He's think- 
ing about it. It’s not a bad deal for either of us. 

JLI.V 23 

An hour before the start of the All-Star Game today, 
McLain still hadn’t shown up. So Mayo told Mel Stoi- 
tlcimrc of the Yankees he’d start if Denny didn’t get 
there. Mel wa.s a little nervous. "You don’t have to worry 
about starting until 35 minutes before the game,” I told 
him. "This is par for the cour.se for Denny.” 

One of the writers asked me if Denny's failure to show 
up surprised me. "Nothing he does surprises me." I said. 
Really. 1 can’t blame Denny for this. If you’ve ever had 
trouble with your teeth, you know how it can make your 
whole body ache, and this time he /uni made the ap- 
pointment for 7 o’clock in the morning on what was sup- 
posed to be a day off. 

I>cnny arrived 20 minutes after the game started, pitched 
the fourth inning and gave up one run. Then he packed 
and left the park. Mickey Lolich and his wife had flown 
into Washington with Denny and had expected to go back 
to Detroit in Denny’s plane, but before he left Denny 
told Mickey. "You’ll have to find your own way. I’ve got 
to go to Florida.” 

According to Mickey afterward, Denny was pretty 
griifT, saying he hud his "own business to tend to and 
the heck with you all.” The night before I’d warned Mick- 
ey to gel reservations on my flight back to Detroit be- 
cause you never could be certain what -McLain might 
do. Mickey had, and we all tiew out together in the even- 
ing - my wife and I. Mickey and his wife. Mayo, our train- 
er and one of the Detroit writers. Pete Waldmeir. On the 
flight Mickey told Waldmeir about his conversation 
with Denny. You could see Waldmcir’s c>cs light up 
over the possibility of a good story. "You better stay 
away from that guy,” I told Mickey, but I think I told 
him too late. We may be in for a bit of controversy. Just 
what we need to help draw our club together for the final 
10 weeks of the season. 


Jl I.V 24 

1 got to the park early tonight, and Dennv was al- 
ready there. "I got to see .Mickc> when he comes in,” 
Denny told me. 

Pete Waldmcir’s stor> had been as tough as I’d ex- 
pected. He'd quoted Lolich sa>ing, "Denny never thinks 
about liis friends or his teammates. Just himself.” 

"I was with Mickey on the plane and drove him to his 
car,” I told Denn>. "and he didn’t seem i/uil teed off.” 

"W'ell.” Denny said. "I’m going to give him the benefit 
of the doubt and wail and hear what he has to sa>.” 

When Mickey came in. the two of them huddled for a 
few minutes until Mayo Smith called a meeting. "Denny 
has consented.” the nianager said, "to not fly his plane 
on days on which we have ball games.” 

Denny, who was silling in the corner, said, "Now that’s 
not exactly what we agreed to.” 

And Mayo shot back, "Yes. Thai's cxacll> what we 
agreed to.” 

Denny believes that the rule applies only on days when 
he’s pitching, not on a/f playing dales. 

I think the ban ought to apply to all game days, and I 
think it will be very helpful— not so much to Denny’s 
own work, becau.se h/s pitching has remained brilliant, 
but to the team morale. Tlic ban will help create more of 
a team feeling and help eliminate the situation we have 
now. where players knock Denny because he gets special 
privileges. And 1 guess it's got to help him a little bit on 
the mound, too. because with the schedule he keeps he’s 
got to be tired a lot of the time. 

Maybe the confrontation between Mickey and Denny 
will be good for the team in another way. too. I think 
Denny and Mickey might go out this last half of the sea- 
son and try to outpilch each other. In fact. Mickey pitched 
tonight and was just great. He struck out 13 Kansas City 
Royals and we won 3-1. His record is 14-2 and Denny's 
record is 14-5. W'c'vc got 68 games to go. and they’ll get 
15 to 20 starts each. I hope they bf)th win 25. 

JI LV 25 

I think the people in Detroit have taken Mickey's side 
in the debate. When Denny was introduced as the starling 
pitcher tonight, he was booed. What the fans didn't know 
was that for the first lime all season Denny had showed 
up early, taken baiting practice and worked hard. But he 
just smiled when they booed him and. in an hour and 59 
minutes, shut out Kansas City. Fifteen for him. 

Jl LV 30 

I'm in the hospital with a bad back, and this morning I 
heard a familiar voice coming from the next room. It was 
very early and I was thinking. "Oh, man, come on Den- 
ny, if this is a dream, not you!” 

1 knew Denny had pitched last night in Minneapolis, 
and it wasn’t e\cn 7 a.m. yet. 
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I was lying ihcrc. trying to figure it all out, when the 
head of dermatology walked in. “Hey. we got a teammate 
of yours in here," he said. "He was acting up last night in 
Minneapolis, and the doctor up there checked him and 
said he had a slight case of pneumonia. Wc think he's got 
bronchitis and should be in the hospital." 

The general manager. Jim Campbell, came by after break- 
fast. "With everyone in here," he said. "Tm beginning to 
believe I own this wing." Meanwhile, Denny kept cough- 
ing and coughing. I brought him a couple of magazines 
and sat with him a while. He sounded terrible. 

ALGLST I 

Dr. Russell Wright, an osteopath who specializes in ath- 
letic ailments, grabbed McLain when Denny walked into 
the locker room tonight, still suffering from bronchitis. 
Dr. Wright pul Denny's face through contortions to open 
up the sinus passages, poured a decongestant down his 
nose and tried to clear his chest by physical force. It was 
amazing that Denny should have been there at all, and 
even more amazing that he was willing and able to pitch. 
Along with everything else he does that stuns me. Denny 
demonstrates the most unbelievable guts and recuperative 
powers. He came right out of the hospital today and onto 
the mound to start for us against the White Sox. He 
pitched an 8-0 shutout, his 16th victory. "Let whave bron- 
chitis!" John Hiller, one of our relief pitchers, kept shout- 
ing after the game. "Let me have bronchitis!" 

Al Gl ST 5 

Denny was our starling pitcher against Minnesota to- 
night. His fastball wasn't very fast, and his curve wasn't 
much, cither. Certainly, we have no right to expect much 
from him these days, with that bronchitis he's fighting. 
Still, he is Denny McLain. Late in the game, after he'd 
given up about 10 hits, he had Harmon Killebrcw coming 
up with a couple of guys on base. The score was lied, so ( 
went out to the mound to talk to Denny. Mayo started 
out. too. "I'm going to talk Mayo out of taking me out 
of the game." Denny said. 

"You've got to be kidding me," 1 said. "With that 
junk you've got." 

When Mayo reached the mound and said. "Well. I 
think we've seen enough," Denny said. "Nah. I've pitched 
over 200 innings for you. I can get out of this thing all 
right. You've got to give me a chance." 

fd never seen Mayo change his mind, but he did liv 
night. "O.K.." he said, "but you’d better get out of it." 

Mayo left the mound. "Now what are you going to 
do?" 1 said to Denny. 

"1 don't know." he said. "Maybe say the best prayer 
I've ever said. I've never been so scared in my life. My 
knees are shaking." 

"I don't blame them." I said. "With that garbage you've 
been throwing up there." 


Kilicbrevt came up and hit a line shot right at Tommy 
Matchick. Then Rich Reese hit another line shot— right 
at our cenicrficldcr. Only McLain could do it. Two rock- 
ets, two outs. 

Denny came out the next inning, and wc won the game 
in 13 innings. 

ALGLST 9 

McLain worked today, throwing what he'd call "me- 
diocre gaibage" — not very good, but not very bad. He 
had a 3 0 lead, but eventually, on a home run by Luis 
Aparicio — a big. bt>oming home run by a little man — 
Chicago caught us al 4 4. When Denny was scheduled 
to bat the next inning, we had men on lirsl and second. 
Mayo sent Norm Cash up to pinch-hit. Denny ran to 
the locker room, grumbling. "How can he take me out 
al a lime like this? He never gives me a chance to win 
ball games. How can he lake me out after all the in- 
nings I've pitched for him?" 

Before Denny could finish grumbling, Jim Norlhrup 
scored from second on a wild pitch. Minutes later. Mick- 
ey Stanley hit a three-run homer, and all of a sudden 
Denny didn't think Mayo'd made such a bad move. Only 
McLain could be that lucky— to come out of the game 
griping and have a guy score from second on a wild pitch 
and pick up a w in. Only McLain is going that good. 

ALGLST 17 

Denny is now calling himself "The Irish God," He says 
his Irish luck never runs out. He's got everybody be- 
lieving it. too. Lari Wilson and Mickey Lolich just laugh 
when Denny pitches, because they know that by the fourth 
inning he's going to gel a bunch of runs. His arm was stiff 
tonight and he didn't have his good stuff and he had to 
struggle. But Al Kalinc hit two home runs. Don Wert, 
Jim Northrup, Mickey Stanley and Tom Tresh hit one 
apiece, and Denny won his 19th game. 

Before the game. Denny had gone around shaking ev- 
eryone's hand. "I want to say goodby now." Denny said, 
"in case I don't have a chance to sec you after ihe game." 
He wasn't scheduled to pitch in Seattle, and he was joking 
about not being on the plane after the game. But Mayo 
has been clamping down on Denny a little bit, and Denny 
was on the plane. In fact, he was up in the cockpit with 
me a good deal of the time watching the pilot work. 

ALGL ST 22 

.McLain went on the pregamc television show in An- 
aheim today and talked about his paint company. He 
went on the postgamc show and talked about his paint 
company. In between, he beat the Angels and became the 
first pitcher in the major leagues to win 20 games this 
year. "Denny's going to write a book this winter," Norm 
Cash said. "He's going to call it, How la H'iii 20 lyifhoiit 
Breukhif! a Sweal." 
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si.i»rKMBi-;R 3 

Dtfuny has been in Detroit with his wife. who*s in dan- 
ger of having a miscarriage, but he showed up in Kansas 
City this afternoon to pitch. "Here I am. boys.” he said. 
“You’re saved." VVe gave Denny a standing ovation and 
introduced ourselves. Then he walked out to the mound 
and Willie Horton hit two home runs for him. 1 hit one, 
and lie had a 4 I lead. 

\Niih that lead. Denny got two strikes on Joe Foy in 
the sixth inning and yelled, “I bet you can't hit the side- 
arm fastball.” Then Denny dropped down, threw a side- 
arm fastball, and Foy hit the ball out of the park. As Foy 
was rounding third, he pecked at Denny and said. "Hey, 
I bet you I can." 

1 ran to the mound. "You sonuvagun." I said. "We bet- 
ter not lose this game by one run. \'ou better bust your 
tail or you better not get on that bus after the game.” 

Denny sort of smiled, then shut them out the rest of the 
game. Afterward, on the flight back to Detroit, he didn’t 
Slop razzing us. None of us resented his absence earlier 
on this trip— his wife, after all, was sick, and he didn’t 
miss a pitching turn — but we did resent the razzing. He 
just had to laugh and tell us that he never spent a night in 
Kansas City all season. All the regulars are figuring that 
once the season is settled, once we’ve clinched whatever 
place we’re going to finish in. we ought to get back at 
him. On a night he's scheduled to pilch, maybe the eight 
regulars will call in and say we can’t come to the park, 
with each of us using one of the excuses Denny has used 
this year. I don’t know if we’ll do it, but we sure have 
been talking about it. 

sfpikmufr II 

McLain pitched and lost tonight. Cleveland got three 
runs off him in the second inning and he came to the dug- 
out stomping mad. He was kicking around down by the 
water cooler where Earl Wilson and 1 were sitting, and he 
began screaming at the umpire about some ball and strike 
calls. "My luck is just plain rotten." Denny said. 

Wilson looked at him and laughed. "How can you be 
standing here bemoaning your luck?" Earl said. "You’ve 
already won 22 games. Wait until you’re about 12-1 1 and 
you’re scuffling just to keep your head above water and 
the bounces keep going against you." 

I>cnny laughed and walked away. Earl turned to me 
and began talking about how Denny hadn’t even backed 
up a play at home plate, "I tell you what." Earl said. 
“When you’re an II- or 12-gamc winner and somebody 
hits a ball like that off you, you back up the play.” 

SEPTEMBER \A 

Mayo held a team meeting today, the day after the 
Baltimore Orioles clinched the Eastern Division cham- 
pionship. "We’ve got too damn good a ball club to play- 
like we’ve played all year long." he said. “Goddamn 


mistakes we’ve made could fill a book. I mean, just fun- 
damentals. Moving the runner over. Going from first to 
third. Sacrificing.” Mayo shook his head, then left us 
and went into his office. 

But the rest of us. the players, had things on our 
minds, too, things we wanted Mayo to hear. V\e talked 
among ourselves for a couple of minutes, then Willie 
Horton went into the manager’s office and brought 
Mayo out. "1 think a lot of guys have a lot they'd like 
to say." Willie told Mayo. “I think we’d all like to 
know what each other’s opinion is. And we feel we 
ought to talk about that right now.” 

"I’m willing to listen," Mayo said. The manager 
seemed surprised. 

"Skip.” someone said, “you had rules. Yet when you 
make an c.xcepiion to the rules for one guy. and you ex- 
pect everybody else to live by them, it’s pretty lough for 
the club to work together." 

“Right.” somebody else said, and then we were all talk- 
ing together. "Mayo,” one of the guys said, "half the 
time McLain doesn’t come out here before a game. And 
he laughs abvmt it. He thinks it’s a funny joke. He goes 
home halfway in the middle of the game. He’s never on 
the bench, never takes batting practice, he never shags. 
And he’s not alone. A lot of the rest of us have grown 
lax. too," 

1 don’t think Mayo had any idea of the effect of Den- 
ny’s actions on the rest of the team. I’m not sure that 
Denny did. cither. But it wasn’t only Denny. Lots of guvs 
took advantage of Mayo this season. "The whole thing is 
about rules.” I said. "We can't play another year like we 
did this year.” 

Enforce the rules, the guys told .Mayo. On everyone. A 
lot of guys began opening up with Mayo, and with each 
other, talking about the things they'd done wrong during 
the season. VVe got away with too much, we said. We’ve 
got to have some toughness from the top. It’s just like 
when it's time to do calisthenics, and you’ve got a weak 
streak, and you want somebody to stand over you and 
scream at you. "Do this!” 

“All right." .Mayo said. "All right. I’ve tried to treat 
you as men. but if that’s the way it's got to be, that’s the 
way it's going to be." 

W'c felt good afterward. It was group therapy, and I 
think we all grew up a little. I came out of the meeting 
thinking, "There’s a lot of guys on this club who want to 
win that championship again, who know what it’s going 
to take next year." 

Only one thing was missing from the meeting today: 
Denny McLain. 

OCTOBER 1 

Denny McLain finished the 1969 season with 24 vic- 
tories. For the second year in a row he won more games 
than any other pitcher in the American League. end 
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4 out of 5 Americans 
will flunk this piggy test. 


1. Do you demand wages that you know are more than 
you're earning by the job you do? 

2. Do you buy more items on credit than you can really 
afford? 

3. Are you an impulsive shopper... do you buy things with- 
out looking around for the best price? 

4. As a businessman, do you keep profits up just by raising 
prices? 

5. Do you demand more government seiwices without be- 
ing willing to pay the taxes for them? 

If you answered “yes” to any of the above, you’re helping to cause a 
serious national problem— inflation. 

Inflation can be stopped. Of course, we must expect Government to 
do its part. But each of us can help, too ... by being a little less piggy. 

Find out more about this problem and what you can do about it. For a 
free booklet prepared by the Joint Council on Economic Education, 
write to: “Inflation Can Be Stoppedl’ P,0. Box 1900, Radio City Station, 
N.Y., N.Y, 10019. 0 


YKS NO 
□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 


Inflation can be stopped. Lets all be a little less piggy- 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports Information 
of the week 


BASKETBALL SHA Nc» >l>fk |<l.iy<J Kill) Iwn 
l^iiicN Uhi »e<V.. hul the resulu were wildly dil- 
kreiu Kirit the kmckN ruutrd Lo> All|{ele^ 1 14 
a> li'ur New torkerv Ntored al lej'l IK |V«iiil' 
Then ihes lll^l to AllaiitJ. leader in the 'Vot, I!! 
106, ihe defcal New tork hjs MJlIcfed lhi\ 

iiV«Min. l.o» Anucles. wilh k>Wi in New >i>fk, Hal- 
iiinore and San Dieun and only Iwn winy, hnth 
liver Milwaukee, y|i|'|<cd lo three itamev hvhind 
Alliiiitu and vutlcred Ihe temporary low of ferrv 
^Vcvl. will) pulled 4 hainyiring ntuvcle Unlil hi' 
iniuty. "Areyl had been leading the NBA in ymring 
h> a wide nurgin, averaging tl,il poinlv Per game, 
4.6 heller Ihmi Lew Akindor nl Milwaukec 
AliA. Denver, aricr weekv of viruggling. linally 
inok over the Wcxiern lead from New Orleans. 

■ Miisl of (he reasons lor Ihe Roekeis' spvciaeular 
climb I'roin last place, where ihe.v were lodged as 
late as J.iii .1. are in Ihc sialislicv shed' Sivencer 
Haywood, ilicir 6' d' rmikie. is lirst in Ihe ABA in 
vcyirutg l27,.t pel gaovel atvsl teboundiii* 1^ Oi as- 
crage), Ifvron Heck of Denver leads the league in 
two-poini held'goal aecurac) wiih a ,5)3 average 
and RocLci tiuard JelT t'ongdon iv lops in three* 
point accuracy wnh ,427, In lourih place hut Ihreal- 
cnirtg Denser, New Orleans and Dallas arc the 
Vkavhingion Caps, who entoved ,i 3*1 week behind 
the shooting of Kick B.irry, He has scored '43 
points at 1 1 eontevls since Ihe All-Sljr trainc. lor 
a 31,2 aserage. 

hfiA tiM Maw Vork (1-1), Milwaukee (}•}) 6»- 
timore (2-1) Philadelphia (3 1). Boston (3-2) Cin- 
cinnati (1-2) Detroit (2-2) West Atlanta (3-0) Las 
AnteleL(2-3) Phoenii (2-2) Chica|a (i-2). San Fran- 
ciKO (1-2) Seallle (0-4) San Diego (3-2). 

ABA East Indiana (1-3), Kentucky (0-3) New York 
(4-0). Caroline (2-2) Pittsburgh (1-3) Miami (1-2) 
West New Orleans (l-I). Oenvei (1-0) Dallas (2-0). 
Washington (3-D Los Angeles (1-2) 

BIATHLON Defending champion ALIAVNDI.R 
TICMONDN of Russia defeated Norway's tor 
.^sendsbergel to keep his title at Ihc world cham- 
pionship in Oeslervund, Sweden. Russia, Ihc de- 
fending team ehampusn, also won again, claiming 
three out of a pocsible four gold medals 

eiULiABOB Ihc world iHscket billiard elumpiortship 
was won in l.os Angeles by IRMNCi ( RANI of 
Rochester, N,Y . who racked up 14 conseculisc 
match siclories to lake the S5.000 lirsi-pri/c purse. 

BOATING Less than half a ho.il length separated 72- 
fuol It'ini/Huri/ /'ui'uer from 72-ftK>l Druline as 
they crossed Ihe linish line at Ihc end ol Ihc 11)4- 
imic Miumi-io-t.uea.va race. It i>ii/hu'</ f'cri'Uife was 

lirsi, but James McHugh's 5>-rotil slimp. INH R- 
Nl). was fleet champion on corrected time with a 
1 2 2522 decimal clocking. 

BOXING JOLI KArtILKniPhiladelphialwicc 
lloored Jimins I Mis in the fourth round and scored 
a llflh-round knockout when Mils tailed to answer 
the bell, lo win the world heasyvscighl title. 

In a preliinm.ir\-lo-the-tille hotil at Madison Sviuare 
Ciardeit, undefeated Heavyweight OIORUI 

lORI Man was awarded a unanimous decision 
oscr -'5-ycar-vslsl Liiegsvriys I'eralta of Argentina lot 
his I6ih eoiiveeulive viclor). 


GOLF T he kllKl.tXK) San Antonio Open was marred 
by rain and sleet, hut young RON CI.RRl.DO 
was bothered b> neither as he shot a Pecan Sallcv 
Country ('luh course record-matching 65 in the 
second round to l.ske the lead in the tourn.inienl, 
then followed with rounds of 6U and 68 to win hs 
five strokes. It was Cerrudo's second VK-lory in 
two scars on Ihe PO A circuit. 


HOCKCT NHL tor most of the week Ihe New 
York Rangers held a narrow margin osec Koslini 
111 Ihc I asl. but a 4 2 defeat by Chicago, in which 
Hobhy Hull vcors-d two goals in Ihc second period 
10 hccome the third player in NHL history to hit 
500, dropped the R.ingers back to a lirst-plocc He 
with the Brums. In the VScsi. Pittsburgh won three 
games and lissi one. a 6 3 dcical by fourlh-plaee 
Oakland, to lie Philadelphia, which had a 1-2-1 
sveek. for the sccyiitj spot. Otherwise the disision 
was stable first-place Si. Louis did not lose any ol 
Its four games while last-place Los Angeles did not 
win any of Us four. 


NHL East Boston (1-0-2) New Voik (1-1-2) Mofl- 
lieal (1-2-0) Detioit (M-2) Chicago (3-1-0) To- 
ronto (1-7-0) West. St Louis (3-0-1) Wiilailelphia 
(1-2-1). Piltsbutgh (3-1-0). Oakland (1-1-1). Miit- 
nesala (0-2-2>. Los Angeles (0-3-1). 


HOBSC RACING fhc I'l-milc. $33,350 rscrglodes 
Slakes at Hialeah was won b) Her Jac Stable's 
NaSKRA (524.40). ridden by Johnny Rot/, in 
I 4X< , fpuier.S.’). 

Hoheau tarni's Nl M K HOW (58 MH. with id- 
dic tlelmonlc m Use caddie, ran the I % miles in 
' PI ' us win the 51 '3.8MO W lUener Handicap at 
Hialcahby 4 Vi lengths. Favorite Dike hnished nmih. 
At Santa Anna, Hill Perry's DIWAN (51160). 
t.alill I'lncay up. caught Rising Market in ihesirelcli 
and won the 5X4. IM) San Antonio Slakes, cov- 
ering Ihc I '» niilo 111 I 47Si 

PR(K'1SS SHOI (5> 80), owned by .Sonny Wer- 
hlin and ridden by I jrry Adams, defeated 1 3 other 
liDies and mares in Ihe 55'>.6tH) Barbara tiilchic 
H.mdKap at Rowie Her iinK was I 23*1, for Ihc 
seven turlongv. 

MOTOR SPORTS I'l HR HAMIITON of Ded- 
ham. Maw diove his Plvmoiilh an average I4U Ml) 
mph lo w in Ihc 52<)4.)UM) Day (onu 500 by three ear 
lengthy over David Pearson's lord l/Kigi- /6I. 

SKIING Ihe (J.S.S K dominated IIh- world Nordic 
cliampinnship at SvM'ke lalry. Crcvhoslovakia. 
winning 12 gold medals, including victories in both 
the W- and 7U-mcler lumping cvems by OARI NA- 
I'ALKON ipugriil). 

TCNNiB Rumania's ILIb NASIASt defeated Cliff 
Riches 6.8, 3'6, 6-4, 9 7, 6 0 for Ihe singles 
iiile At the U S. National IndiHvi 0|<en in Salis- 
bury. Md 

TRACK A FIELO t.LL I V ANS ran a world indoor 
record ol 54.5 for 5130 sards at the San Diego In- 
diKsr (ianves. 9 second faster than the pending 
mark set in l‘*6U by 1 arry James of Y'ltlaiiova. 
Also in San Diego an American record was set by 
JURIS ll./INS of William and Mary College, 
who ran the I.OflO in 2 04.6. only .1 second slower 
than the world mark: New lEcaland's Kl V MAD- 
DMORD ntivscd a world record by 1.4 seconds 
when he covered live two miles in 8.28.6, live favl- 
csl indoor time this season; and (>AKY' POWI K 
delealed W'lJlic Davenport for the third lime Ihii 
year with 7.0 in the 60-yard high hurdles. At Ihe 
U.S. Olympic Invitation Meet in New York MAR- 
TY I ICjUOKI won his eighth eonsccuiive Darden 
race when he itsok Ihe 1,500 iiiclers in 44.8 iptiiif 
fil)i TOM YON RUDi N set a world indoor rec- 
ord m Ihe rarely run 1,000 mccerv with 2 21; and 
NOR M TATI' of Ihc New York Pioneer ( luh did 
a ntcel-record 26' 4’ to take lirsi m the long jump. 

1 Iscuherc. a world indoor mark in Ihc women's 50- 
nKler hurdles fell when ( HI CHI NCi of Taiwan 
won the event n> 6.9 at the Achilles Inlornalicmal 
(tames in Yaneouver, and KARIN HAIZbR of 
i jst (iermany broke the indoor work! 60-meler 
hurdle record with K 2 m Coslord. I ngland 

MILKPOSTB TRADID Goalie DIMS DIJOR- 
DY, torward tjlLH.S YtARDTlL and Cenlet 
JI.M SIASIILLD of the Chicago Hljck Hawks 
lo the Los Angeles Kings for (loalie (i( KK Y Df S- 
JARDINS, Delcnsenun Bit I YSHIIE and Cen- 
ter HKY AN ('\Y1PUI I L. I he Kings also traded 
Dclcnsemcn Dai I ROLF I and I ARRY JOHN. 
SION and I ell VYing GARY CRDIfAL lo Ihc 
Detroit Red YVmgs for YfAI I KAYI l( H. BRI- 
AN GIHHONSand (lAKRY Y10N.\HAN Jack 
Kent Cooke, owner of the Kings, explained the 
Ir.idcs in light of his team's sy-aO-h season: •'YYe 
hay] to do something.'’ 

t IRFD From his loh as head haskelhall coach at 
YU-mphis Slate. Ml NRY (Yloei IHA. .'0, son of 
Oklahoma's Hank lb*, who began hiv career with 
Ihe tigers with a 17-9 record in Ihe 1966-67 season 
hut slipped the next two years lo 8-17 and 6-19 
and IS 6-15 so tar this year. 

1 IRFD. \s head coach of the N| t 'c Ylianii Dol- 
phins, Gi.OKGE \Y 11 SDN, after j four- v ear I 4- 19- 

2 record including a .t-ID-l 1969 season. YVilson 
will be replaced by DON SHUI -Y. coach of the 
Halliniore Colls, whtv in seven scars with Ihe Colts 
compiled a 7l-2t-4 record and three limes was 
named Ihc Nl L's Coach of Ihe Year. Sliula. who 
will be given slock in the Dolphins, said, "Being 
active in ownership while siiN coaching is somv- 
Ihing I've always wanted " 

DU D C YRl OST1 OCRUZ. '2, the former world 
lighlweiglil champion ironi the Dominican Repuh- 
Iic, whii won his tills- bs defeating ( arlos Ortiz in 
I96H and then lost it in l-s-bru.irv 1969 when he 
was knocked nut in the lllh round hy Ytando 
Kamos; m a plane crash near Siinlo Domingo 


CREDITS 

4 '-"es 13 ,i'T»eiD-l:e 

14 lau . ini-i 8 -s- Fobeny-topho 

..stsisi'e 16, 17 r,-»ef 19 *1'- 

Cii''>v*«'ne 30. 3' ' ' " ' 34 tf. ! - 

5.«<3j«i* 49 i-i-n >-j” SO *P 54 -Pi 

55 i** Bol'eteiat'. 56 Mr-lsoett.Deoo' Neai 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



LYNN SNARENBEft. 

GER. I"', an honor stu- 
dcni (It SouihcuM lltgih 
School in Y\ ichita. 
k.ins., revcivL'il 10 stale 
awards for holh i.nglish 
and Western Horsc- 
ntuiiship at the Kansas 
Saddle Horse AssiKia- 
lion banquet, ineliidin^ 
rotireliampion and fuiir 
reserve liHes. 



KAREN TEMPLE. M. 
a 5' 2 ‘ forward for 
ihc ( irassTand School 
five in franklin. Tcnn., 
has averaged )7 points 
a game so far ihis sea- 
son. .She scored 55. her 
high this year, against 
franklin Junior High 
Sehool, though lirass- 
land lost the game 
71 67, 



JOANN HOOPER, of 
Indianapolis, bowled 
games of 247, 2I5 and 
2.37 Cor a 699 total, the 
biglicsi senes ever re- 
i.'orded in the Indianap- 
olis Women's Bowling 
Tournamcni. lo win, 
with partner Bonnie 
Vtead. Ihe actual and 
handicap doubles 
championship. 



KIM PEYTON, a sev- 
enth-grader who swims 
for the David Douglas 
C'luh in Ponl.ind, Drc , 
set two naiionat girls' 
1 1- to l2-ycar-old rec- 
tsrds wiiliin u month 
when she swam the HXl- 
y a rd backs trofc in 
I t14.4 and Ihc HXi- 
rneier backstroke in 
I I 3.5. 



CLARA 'WISE, an 81- 
ycar-old bowler from 
l.as Vegas vvho averag- 
es 144. reccnilv rolled a 
190 for her (ialloping 
(irandmothers 1 cague. 
Ssked the secret of her 
long and ueiive life, 
Mrs. Wise saivi, "I nev- 
er lake any medietne 
and howl regularly in 
>iY leagues to keep fit " 



CARYN WEST. I'. 

from Concord, Calif., 
took a third in the sla- 
lom and a sixth in the 
giant slalom to win the 
overall title at the Cor- 
coran Cup races in Wa- 
terville Valley. N H. A 
member of the ILS. B 
squad. Carvn deleated 
a number of A squad 
skiers for the title. 
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WITole the readers take over 


CITIZENS' WAA 

Sirs: 

As a ciiifcn desperately concerned, yet 
totally at a loss as to v, hat he can do, about 
the ravage of our natural bounties, I would 
like toevpress profound gratitude to Sporis 
It lusTRATtD for the timely, informative and 
revealing article. My S/nijf/f/e to Help the 
Presit/eni (Feb. 16). Robert H. Boyle offers 
ample evidence that individual citizens ore 
concerned and are attempting to do their 
part — and more— in the struggle to over- 
come pollution, only to be thwarted in their 
efforts by bureaucratic attitudes. 

One can only hope that Mr. Nixon will 
give a careful reading to Mr. Boyle's article 
and then multiply his story by thousands 
of similar eases. If concerned citizens can- 
not expect and receive the assistance of the 
oHicials of IcKal, state and federal govern- 
ment in our ‘'war,” where can we go— be- 
fore it is loo late? 

Lam W. Erwin 

Atlanta 

Sirs: 

I am pleased to see that Sports Illcs- 
THAI to is discharging its responsibility to the 
nation by devoting space to this most se- 
rious of crises. My Struggle to Help the Pre.s- 
ule/it is a most revealing article which doc- 
uments the incredible ineptitude and ap- 
athy of state and federal agencies chargc'd 
with enforcing antipollution laws. 

1 ask the readers of SI to discharge their 
responsibilities by writing to their Senators 
and Representatives to complain of gov- 
ernment foot-dragging on the pollution 
is.sue. I suggest that when they do write, 
they enclose a copy of Boyle's article. 

WiihamG. Hillir 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Sirs: 

I want to congratulate Robert H. Boyle 
for contributing My Struggle to Help the 
Presiilent and Sporis IlllsiraTid for pub- 
lishing it. 

Please keep up the tight. You reach a 
huge segment of the population, and it will 
lake a nwnumcntal cITort to take the blind- 
ers off the workhorses. 

K. H. \V«K>u 

Pittsburgh 

Sirs: 

There has been much in the news media 
recently concerning environmental pollu- 
tion. Little has been done abcnil it. Robert 
H. Boyle's article successfully demonstrates 
the futility of the antipollutionisis in at- 
tempting to propagate action against indus- 
try through already-existing laws. As Art 
Glowka said. ■‘People go to bed at night 


thinking that the Government is looking 
after things. W’cll, the Government isn’t." 
For this reason, environmental improve- 
ment. along with other student movements, 
will gain unprecedented momentum in (he 
‘70s. Passive concern will be of little or no 
help, for "oil discharges from the Central 
pipe" will continue to "gush forth." 

Thankfully, we arc coming into the age 
of the eco-activist, for the gvK>d of all 
Americans. 

Roil Wallir 

Orlando, Fla. 

WORLD WAR 

Sirs: 

May I compliment Sports Illustratid 
and Lord Ritchic-Caldcr for a perceptive 
and enlightening look at the crisis of otir 
environment (Mortgaging the Old Hoine- 
steait, Feb. 2)? 1 was particularly impressed 
by Lord Ritchie-Calder's call for planned 
cooperation between nations to resolve this 
complex issue. The depredation of our en- 
vironment is certainly one problem that 
bridges political philosophy, race, religion, 
national boundaries and all the other con- 
trived divisions that set us against one an- 
other in this country and in the world. Re- 
storing the "quality of life" can be a chal- 
lenge to all of us. As both a leading pol- 
luter and the home of many of the world's 
greatest scientific minds, America should 
lake the lead in confronting the problems 
of a ravaged biosphere. 

Rut w hat can we do indiv idually? W'c can- 
not. obv iously. all be scientists or legislators. 
But we can all be participants in the April 
22 day of cnvironnwnial concern being 
planned by schools and concerned groups 
across the country. It promises to be (he 
first giant step in a broad national attack 
that will ally young and old alike. 

Frank Thompson Jr. 

U..S. Representative 
New Jersey 
Washington 

Sirs; 

Thank you for the article. I was remind- 
ed again of Aldo Leopold's comment in A 
Saiiil County Ahmmac: "\S'c abuse land be- 
cause we regard it as a commodity belong- 
ing to us. When we see land as a commu- 
nity to which we belong, we may begin to 
use it with love and respect." 

I would invite all readers to Join the 
TEAM (Total Environment Awareness 
Movement). This is not another conversa- 
tion group— no membership fees, no meet- 
ings— just a movement toward awareness 
leading to action. Anyone concerned about 
the environment should keep himself in- 
formed, then make the right kind of noise 


at the right place at the right time (and a 
gotxl place is at the polls on Election Day — 
conservationists must develop a political 
muscle). 

Lord Rilchie-C’aldcr also speaks the same 
language as Arnold Toynbee when he speaks 
of a global civilization. Any pollution of 
any kind aflccis everyone on the face of the 
earth. Wyoming industrialists have talked 
about "air sheds." as though the atmosphere 
docs not circulate. The total environment 
is al stake, and we must see the problems 
in wider perspective. And we must make 
our politicians do their job of protecting 
our cn V ironmeni. As C hicago new spaper col- 
umnist Mike Royko suggests, we must ter- 
rorize them into considering the ecological 
implications of progress and pr>pulation and 
pollution, which arc all tied togcthcr. 

Hcrc in Jackson Hole we arc trying to 
deal with some of the problems al the local 
level through the Jackson Hole Environ- 
mental Action SiKicty. We arc also trying 
to deal with the problems at (he slate level 
through the Wyoming Outdivor Coordinat- 
ing Council. Where is the national coor- 
dination? T here arc a number of conser- 
vation groups that try to fill the gap, and 
President Nixon has given lip service to the 
total environment, but then he backed the 
National Timber Supply Act. This is some- 
what inconsistent. 

VlRNt HtSLR 

Jackson, Wyo. 

Sirs: 

I am shix;kcd. This business of "ecology” 
and "preservation of nature" is Just the non- 
sense of stnne blockhcadcd, radical non- 
conformist w ho threatens to destroy the very 
fabric of American life. After all, which is 
more imp<>rlant, progress or survival? Ob- 
viously progress. Imagine! The industrious, 
prosperous manufacturers, who make up the 
most influential segment of American siv 
cicty, being challenged right In the open 
and by these people who actually claim to 
believe that improving the quality of life 
should have priority over the military-in- 
dustrial complex. 

U's Just loo bad you had to compromise 
the quality of your otherwise fine magazine 
by presenting these ideas, which can serve 
only to excite and divide the cxvunlry for 
the ridiculous purpose of saving a handful 
of worthless trees and rivers. 

PtIlR Alciire 

Hingham, Mass, 

ONWARD AND UPWARD 

Sirs: 

I havejust finished the article about Tom 
McMillcn, "the best high school player in 
America" (// You M utU Tom, Easy Does 

continued 
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The Meaning of Tnie Grit 



Y, 

Aou’re only four 
and you fall on the floor, 

’cause your legs aren’t working right 

you’re weary and teary 

and mad and sad 

from fighting the punishing fight 

the floor gives a jump 

and your bones come down bump! 

when the Easter Seal Lady says, “Please” 

but you keep on trying, 

keep right on trying 

to raise yourself up off your knees. 

So it’s snuffle the nose, 

and knuckle the eye, 

the battle is just begun; 

then give it another bloody try — 

you*ve got true grit, my son. 


“1 got true grit!” 


We help crippled kids find true grit 


ms 


Eaister Seal Fund Appeal 


Address: “Crippled Children," c/o Your Local Postmaster 






The Creative Switch 

No other camera has it. The Creative Switch 
circled m the photosraph allows you to make a 
choice between two separate exposure rneter 
systems and guarantees a perfect exposure every 
time. Why two"^ Because subjects with front 
lighlirsg are measured easiest with an "averaged" 
meter system With back or side lighting you 
need a "spot" meter system to read the most 
important part of the picture. Almost all fine 
35mm SLR cameras have one of these systems, 
only the Mamiya ^Sekor DTL has both. 

The DTL with every important SLR feature 
is priced from less than $180, plus case. 

Ask for a demonstration at your 
photo dealer or write for folder. 


mamiyo/sekor 

PondsrMest, Corpe'aieOKices 11201 Wesi 
Pico Boulevard, Los Anjeles, CalTorma 90064. 



Some of ihe best fishermen in 
the world fish m Soulh Carolina, 
Pelicans, royal terns But they 
can t catch them ail How could 
they'^ With our 281 miles of 
coastline. 400.000 acres of prime 
fishing lakes and 250 miles of 
trout streams m the mountains 
No wonder thousands of people 
flock here each year lo fish 

South 

Carolina 


Pifiase Sana rne more <nlormal>on abi'ui 
r.thv'no for free Stale anO federal parki 
f-amos'es Boaiino *"0 wniVe you re ei o 
ifii me dtl Abour me soecdi eveols dur.no 
voii' Trk'enlcnniai cniebralxm m 1970 and 
why >1 & a great year lo v'S'l 

Souin CarolmaOtvis.on ot Tourism Oepi 
291, P O 0oi 71 Colombia S C 29?0? 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


STATE ZIP. 


19TH HOLE runliilUiui 

It. f'cb. 16), and tluuight that >tHir readers 
might like lo know that on Lcb. 10 Mc- 
Millen broke the PennssKania liiicrM-ho- 
lasiic Athletic AsMvialion record (.1.174) 
for mtssi career points He is now appioach- 
ing (he national record. 

t kank SiRomi 

Souilt W'illiamsi'Hiri. I'a. 

SCRATCH AND PURR 

Sirs: 

>'oiir article covering the national figure 
skating champi»>nships (.-1 Lnile Miinlet Set 
to \hi\ic, l\'b. 16) was a iXTfcel cvample 
or how a writer conceals her ignorance of a 
sport with a forced personal view, which 
d<x*s nothing to enhance the sport of skat- 
ing. Miss Rsan seems determined to en- 
courage the worst in iis. She just scratches 
the surface- And speaking of scratching.) on 
inighi ask her to declaw lierscif for fiituie 
assignments or shift her to a soeielv column 
where such nonsense is tolerated and even 
enjoved. 

T he world is sad cnovtgh. We don't need 
this kind of negative reporting. 

f RANK J. f Allis 

New T urk (. iiv 
Sirs; 

C ongraliilaiions to Si and Pal Rvan for 
the latter's coverage of the l.'.S. figure skat- 
ing championships at TiiKu. in winch ihc 
tillebv'lders. Tim Vkood and .lanet Ivnn. 
successfully defended their lilies. Pigiiic 
skating is not an easy sport to report with- 
out becoming loi' involved in its technical- 
ities. In this case I’ai Rvan fiKuses all ai- 
leniion on the winners and runners-up in 
the men's and women's senior singles. She 
shows clearly their ditTercnccs in approach 
and style, while giv mg each full rccv>gniiion 
foi his or her performance and, at the same 
tune, introducing personal apiH-al by means 
of delightful and pertinent anecdotes. The 
article as a whole is written with a vvarmly 
facile yet scintillating pen, making the pro- 
tagonists so alive as to almost put the read- 
er m a rink-sidc scat. 

t. M-NS . Kohi'i 

New York C ity 

SENATORIAL DEBATE 

Sirs; 

lh*w could former Senator Harry Moore 
have the audacity to say. "Ted \killiams 
doesn't know much about piiehing" (SfoRi - 
< AKt). feb. 2).’ Who was greatly resixinsible 
for the decline of the Senaiors' IRA to a 
rcspcciable.V4y.’ Wlio was inlUiential in Dick 
Busman's vast improvemcjji (he lowered his 
I RA lo a fantastic 2.l‘) as well as com- 
piling a 14-5 record).’ Who had confidence 
in Casey Cos and helped him to achieve a 12- 
7 record (Cox was winlcss in '6g).’ Who 
else but Ted Williams? As for overworking 
the hi>i pitchers. Williams had little choice 
ronunned 
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rile 1970 Lincoln (x)ntinental. 

Its looks tell von its different. Its ride tells \'ou how different. 


Until you’ve driven it yourself, you cannot fully appre- 
ciate the first altogether new Lincoln Continental 
in nearly a decade. 

Its impressive new size is immediately apparent. So is 
its distinctive new styling. But above all, Lincoln 
Continental makes this the year of The Ride. 

The Ride is the result of many innovations. A longer 
wheelbase. The widest stance on the road today. 
The industry’s largest drive shaft, rubber-cush- 
ioned to eliminate vibration. 


The 1-coil spring suspension. The seat cushions' five 
inches of latex foam padding. 

And the remarkable deep-breathing -160 cubic-inch 
engine. At turnpike speed, it is so hushed, so 
smooth you are scarcely aware it is running. 

Your first ride in the 1970 Lincoln Continental will 
open to you a .serene new world of comfort and 
quiet unprecedented in a tnottircar. 

Discover The Ride. Test drive the Lincoln Continental 
at your Lincoln-Mercury dealer's. 
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If you're moving, please let us know 
four weeks 

before changing your address. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
541 North Kairiranks ( ourt 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Name 

Street 

City 

State Zip Code 


Be sure to attach your address label when 
writing on other matters concerning your sub- 
scription-billing, adjustment, complaint, etc. 


To order SI check hot: rtcM renct^al 

SutHcnpl'on price in the United Slates, Canadl. 
Puerto Rico, and the Carihhcan Islands S 10.110 a 
year. Ntdiufy personnel anvuhere m the world 
t7,(IO a year; all others St4.00 a year. 


19TH HOLE ronuiiurd 


in the beginning of the ^cason with so Uule re- 
lief potential (Darold Knowles had not re- 
joined the ekib as >cl). Cici with it. Rarry 
MiKirc- How could the world's greatest hit- 
ter not know a good deal about pitching? 

l.AI Kit C'KICillO'c 

(iarrcit Park, Md. 

REBUTTAL 

.Sirs; 

Regarding the letter from M. L.-sier lynch 
(Idin Hot I . Peh. 2). I must rise as a na- 
me North Carolmian and a basketball fan 
and defend the Tar Heel state. I must ex- 
plain that o\ir claim of being the best bas- 
ketball state simply means that the best bas- 
ketball in the nation is played here. .-Ns one 
eonimeniator said. "Northern players paek 
tip their bags and move to North C arolina 
t>r t'alifornia," Most of those players do 
not repaek their bags for the Noiih, cither. 

Sure we admit that better ballplayers come 
from New York, New Jciscy. Pennsylvania. 
Indiana and other states. Yet we are not com- 
pletely without our big names; Bill Hun- 
ting. UN( ; S'ann Williford, N.C. Stale; 
Randy IXmlon. Duke; Henry Hihby , 

Lou Hudson, .‘\llania Hawks; i reddie Neal 
and Meadowlark l.cmon. Harlem (ilobc- 
iroiiers: Walt Bellamy. .Mlanta Hawks; Sam 
Jones, formerly of the Boston (. ellics; and 
ves, Pete Maravich of I.SU. Charlie Scott 
of LNC. like Pete Maravich. played his 
prep ball in our slate, so we have at least a 
partial claim to "Circat Scon." \s I see it. 
that gives us claim to two of the top three 
pro pr«>spects in college today, the third 
being Bob l.anicr. 

As to the question tif why Newark, a 
city one-Icnth the si/e of North Carolina, 
produces more basketball players, the an- 
swer is simple. In a state of small cities, the 
amount of competition is neither as large 
nor as gemd. In u city where people are clos- 
er. it stands to reason that the quality of com- 
petition is going to be bcttcr. 

Sii VI Dim. 1 1 iiiis 

Oreenshoro. N.t . 

WHOIM WAS THAT LAOV7 

Sirs; 

Associate bditor William Johnson isquol- 
cd (l.i I itK IROM MU Pi HI isiii K. Jan. 26) 
as saying. ■■I've had my grammar corrected 
in a public restaurant at full volume by 
that relentless perfectionist. Howard Co- 
sell.** A few sentences later Johnson con- 
tinues. "1 met ... a lady h/huu 1 believe 
was Miss America of 

Howard, you just couldn't have been re- 
lentless enough. 

PviT i . Nm.ii 

New Haven. Conn. 


Address editorial mail 10TIMF& (.IFF Bldg.. 
Rockefeller Center. New York. N Y. 10020. 




A Little Knowledge 
Is a 

Dangerous Thing ♦ 


Not where arthritis is con- 
cerned. 

Modern woman is its chief 
victim. 

What she knows. ..and does... 
about it can make the difference 
between control and crippling. 
If you suspect you're suffering 
from arthritis, see a doctor. And 
see him early. 

Because something can be done. 
Another thing. The Arthritis 
Foundation exists to help...fo 
support research . ..to train spe- 
cialists. . . to improve treatment 
...to help people in pain. 

Now that you know. . . let's help 
each other. 

The 

Arthritis 

Foundation 


Kantucky straight bourbon whiskeys. S6 proof and tOO proof bottled In bond. Old Grand Oed Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky. 





We have to charge more 
because smoother Grand-Dad 
costs more to make. 

But that’s the price 
we have to pay to be head 
of the Bourbon family. 
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US. Government 

figures 

show 

PM MM’S 

lower in 
tar’ 

hanthe 

)est-selling 

ilterMng 

\ct milder 


“Tar' 

PniMUllilllil lllU'S)9mg. 
Best-selling filter Icing 21mg- 






